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\° if to emphasize the immense importance of training 
4 and preparation, hard after the news of the sea-fight 
off Santiago, in which an overwhelming victory cost the 
victors only one man's life, came the appalling story of 
the loss of La Bourgogne, with its record of 565 passengers 
drowned. Week after week so many steamers cross the 
Atlantic, carrying so many thousand passengers in safety 
and comfort, that we grow to look upon the modern liners 
as surely superior to all the powers and chances of the sea 
But now and then, far apart and unexpected, come ter 
rific reminders that the sea is deep and remorseless, and 
that however its perils have been diminished, they have 
not yet been wholly wiped out. 


The accident that destroyed La Bourgogne is one to which 
all steamers, apparently, are liable. The terrible scenes 
that followed it, the apparent failure to make the best 
use of the means of escape, the panic and struggle and 
enormous loss of life are not reckoned as ordinary inci 
dents of a steamship disaster, and excite profound horror. 
For some reason what should have been done seems not 
to have been done. Whether it was that the officers could 
not control the crew, or that the steerage passengers were 
uncontrollable, is not entirely clear. All we know is that 
there was dismay, confusion, and fighting on the ship; 
that blind force seemed to override discipline; that in 
stead of the weakest it was the strongest that had the best 
chance; and that out of two hundred women passengers 
only one was saved. Only one officer of the ship, the 
purser, survived to tell his story. He declares that the 
offfecrs did their best, and that the crew obeyed orders, 
but that the case was too desperate aud the time too short 
for effectual action to be taken. We shall know more, 
perhaps, when a full investigation has been made; but 
there is no prospect of comfort in fuller knowledge. The 
most that may result is that possibly fuller justice may be 
done to brave men who did their best against odds that 
overwhelmed them 


How impressive is the contrast between the delirious 
tragedy of the siiking Bourgogne and the picture shown 
in Constructor Hobson's story of the sinking of the collier 
Merrimac, when Uobson and his comrades lay still for 
hours clinging to their raft, with missiles whistling con 
tinuously overhead, expecting every moment to be hit, 
but resolute to improve every possible chance of getting 
away alive. Courage and discipline and wonderful good 
luck brought them all through alive and unhurt. To be 
fully prepared to die, and entirely cool about it, seems in 
emergencies to be the first long step towards coming out 
alive. What we fear most in connection with disasters 
at sea like that of La Bourgogne is not so much death it 
self, as the terrors of it. If the mind ceases to regulate 
conduct, and self-control is upset, then death is terrible. 
Otherwise it is only death, somewhat premature, but 
after all communis omnibus,a moment of suffocation, 
and then—the solution of a mystery. And as it is when 
a ship goes down with decks full of passengers, so it is 
in all the crises of life. Courage has always the best of it 
The stuff that heroes are made of is a mixture of forti 
tude, resolution, and gumption. They are all common- 
sense materials, which every man and woman ouglit to 
cjitivate and cherish, not ouly because they are so indis 
pensable in a crisis, but because they are so excecdingly 
handy for every-day use. Most of us are familiar with 
fear, and know what siuking of the heart means and how 
it feels when the kuces knock together. Those sensations 
are mere physical symptoms that indicate not the ab 
sence of courage, but the occasion for it. It is the habit 
of looking out intelligently over a sinking heart, and of 
compelling a pair of shaking legs to stand still or carry 
you forward, that develops the fortitude which is so use- 
fil in all human concerns and so essentiul to personal 
comfort. We ought all of us to have at least the cour- 
age of our particular calling. Very few of us will ever 
be under fire, or on 2 sinking ship, or will stand in the 
tenth-story window of a burning building, or will meet a 
mad dog, or even have to siop a runaway horse. Those 
adventures are not a part of every-day life. But very 
many of us may feel a sinking of the heart when acci- 
dent befalls, or under long anxicties of sickness, or in the 
face of fiscal embarrasements. The spirit that meets the 
ordinary vicissitudes of life with tranquillity and energy 
ought to find its strength equal to calamity too, if that 
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should come. Life is pretty troublesome anyway. We 
have to live in more or less peril. We cannot afford to 
live also in fear. The folks who have the best of it are 
those who have trained themselves to realize that their 
bodies are something they live in, that their belongings 
are an environment, and that both are liable to damage 
from without; but that they themselves are spiritual 
creatures who can’t be hurt unless they consent to it, and 
who are masters of their fate. 


Tue best reading the war brings is of premouitions of 
peace, brought about by the courage and constancy of our 
soldiers and the astonishing efficiency of our navy. Next 
to that we like best to read the stories of prisoners of war 
gallantly rescued from burning ships, and treated after- 
wards with almost brotherly consideration. There are 
two armies now to be maintained at Santiago—one, our 
own soldiers; the other, the great throng of refugees— 
20,000 of them at least, the papers lately told us—who are 
dependent on our government for subsistence. Heaven 
send that those poor people may be succored in their 
miseries. Now all the means of relief that so many 
American women have been busy with for months past 
have found an immediate market. From the demands 
upon the compassionate, which bave been made at San- 
tiago alone, we can form some idea of what will be needed 
in Cuba before the war is done. é 


Every one knows of the method of raising money for 
charitable purposes which is called the endless chain. A 
great many persons conscientiously disapprove of that 
device, but they will be none the less interested to hear 
of the experiences of Miss Natalie Schenck, of Babylon, 
Long Island, who rashly started an endless chain inviting 
contributions of ten cents for the benefit of the Ice Plant 
Auxiliary of the National Red Cross Society. Four 
weeks later, on July 10, the New York Sun announced 
that Miss Schenck had had enough, and wished the chain 
to be broken. She had received 15,000 letters, of which 
about 13,000 enclosed dimes; had forwarded $800 to the 
Ice Plant Auxiliary, and had a bushel or two of dimes on 
hand. The morning mail on the preceding day had 
brought her 3500 letters. All the members of her family 
were at work opening them, while the postmaster of the 
village had been reduced to desperation. Still the ava- 
lanche kept on gathering strength. At a meeting of the 
Auxiliary on July 13 the letter was ordered to be called 
in, and the sum of $2300 was reported as collected. The 
success of Miss Schenck’s effort is here recorded to deter 
others from following her example. It is the sort of 
thing that must be suffered to occur but once, even in 
war-times 


AGITaTION is reported in England over the steady 
growth of. the high-church party in the Church of Eng- 
land and the increase of what objectors call ‘‘ Romish 
innovations” in the services of the church. The situation 
so disturbs the British public, that the bishops are not 
thought equal to cope with it unaided, and it has been the 
subject of very warm discussion in Parliament. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt has declared in Parliament that the ritual- 
istic Church of England clergymen who practise these 
**Romish innovations” are ‘deliberate, habitual, and 
avowed violators of their vows,” and are “ living exam- 
ples of dishonor and falsehood.” Lord Halifax has called 
these denunciations ‘‘ disgraceful to an English gentle- 
man,” and has declared that Sir William uttered ‘* what 
he must know to be untrue.” What Parliament thinks 
about it will appear in its action on a resolution now be- 
fore it, calling for a royal commission to deal with and 
restrain “the spread of Roman Catholic doctrine and 
ritual in the Church of England.” 

What complicates the situation is that the ritualists are 
very fervent in piety, and the Church of England can ill 
afford to drive them out of its communion. It is hard to 
doubt that if extreme measures are taken against them 
they will either set up for themselves or become Roman 
Catholics 


Many of us remember the old bake-ovens which were 
onee set up in many of our public places, and in which, 
for a small consideration, women could do their family 
buking 

We do not know how this ‘‘ consideration ” was paid; 
probably the customs varied in different townships. The 
penny slot was an invention of our day. It has been em- 
ployed in England of late in connection with public hot 
water faucets. Poor people, by dropping in a penny, are 
able to draw a jug of hot water when desired. 

In many of our city streets steam-pipes are laid to con- 
vey heat to some of our largest buildings. This heat 
could be utilized ‘at small additional cost. Properly con- 
nected pipes could run from the mains under the street 
to the slot machines on the sidewalk, and within easy 
reach of the poor persons who would patronize them. 


One day, within a fortnight, the owner of a costly 
house which has been for some years in the hands of 
the builders sailed for France, taking with him as a 
member of his travelling party one of our most dis- 
tinguished architects. This was done that the exquisite 
taste of the artist might be employed in the selection 
of rare bits of bronze, choice tapestries, and unique spec- 
imens of furniture appropriate for the millionaire’s new 
domicile. And this has not been the only occasion in 
which the artist’s taste has been consulted by those whose 
homes were to be properly equipped. Men of wealth 
who have erected private palaces for themselves have 
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realized that it takes an expert to furnish them proper- 
ly; that after the rugs are laid, the furniture moved in, 
and the draperies hung, there is still something more to 
be done to fit it for the occupancy of a man of fortune 
and, it is to be hoped, of taste. One well-known artist 
has been abroad for years with an open letter of credit 
so buy for an American householder whatever his judg- 
ment and taste suggested. 

The custom is a good one to follow, and was one 
adopted long since by both potentates and prelates. The 
coming man in the new America, however, grown sud- 
denly rich, may be expected to have both taste and 
money. At present the combination is more rare than 
most of us suppose. 


Mr. Bourke Cocuray, in his speech at Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall for the benefit of the New York Sailors’ and 
Soldiers’ Families Protective Association, drew a picture 
of our soldier which not only excited the enthusiasm of 
his audience to a high pitch at the time, but set most 
of them to thinking afterward. It is the fashion among 
a certain set of persons to speak of Mr. Bourke Coch- 
ran as the greatest orator in the world. And one of the 
elements which, as they tell you, contributes most to his 
greatness is that which lies in his ability to suggest an 
entirely new view of an old subject, a view which, if not 
always the right one, is at least one which suggests to 
the thoughtful the necessity of a long line of investiga- 
tion for himself. 

He had this to say at the mecting just referred to, 
“The American soldier never drew his sword except to 
vindicate human rights, and he has never sheathed it 
until those rights were vindicated.” And Mr. Cochran 
believes that he has now drawn it again for the vindi- 
cation of human rights. ‘‘Chivalry is not dead among 
us,” he said. ‘‘It has but become the commonplace of 
a democracy.”” The American soldier, as he also pointed 
out, has been still something more than a vindicator. 
He bas been a man who has initiated the greatest of 
our national policies—the. most humane, the most lib- 
eral, the most generous, and the justest. It was Gen- 
eral Grant at Appomattox, allowing each officer who had 
surrendered to keep his own horse and robbing none of 
them of their dignities, who really instituted a policy 
which our government afterward adopted. 

Perhaps we have never rightly understood our own 
soldier before. We have pictured him so long in his 
accoutrements,and applauded him so long for his courage, 
that we have overlooked his greatest of all rdles, that 
of the enlightened citizen. 


OF the six hundred young girls admitted to the Normal 
Schoo! the majority are said to be of foreign parentage. 
Russian, German, and Polish Jews predominate. There 
are Scandivavians, Spanish, French, Italian, and but few 
Anglo-Saxons. There can be no amalgamating proccss 
to compare with this derived from our common school ed 
ucational system and the heterogeneous quality of our 
people, about which we have so often had reason to specu- 
late on with anxiety, is not likely to be of long duration 
when subjected to the influence of the newer generation of 
young mothers, who cvery year are trained to one speech 
and one set of ideals. 


AFTER a rain in New York it is distressing to sce the 
efforts of the horses to Keep a foothold on the slippery 
asphalt of some of our streets and avenues. The larger 
the horses and the greater the load the more painful be 
come the struggles of the animals. They strain and slip 
in a way to make the observer want to close his eyes and 
shut out the spectacle. The slightest incline or irregu 
larity in the street increases the danger, and it is no un- 
usual thing to see passers-by so moved by compassion 
that they go to the assistance of the struggling beasts. 
The wonder is that nothing has been done to remedy this 
evil, and this in a town where the work for animals is al- 
ways pushed with such enthusiasm. 


i WANT to tell about a most delicious cake concoction 
I have lately encountered for the first time; it was a 
revelation of what a cake can be, and good enough to 
ventare giving for the benefit of those who have not met 
with it as yet. It is just the right thing for serving at 
this season at a luncheon or a high tea, or as an accom- 
peniment to iced tea or coffee, or, in fact, whatever cake 
would be grateful. It certainly is a dream of a cake! 

The first requisite is a ring cake-mould like a ring jelly- 
mould, but the centre hole must not be too large and the 
tin must be rather deep so that the cake will stand high 
on the plate on which it is served. The mixture for the 
cake may be made from any good, rich chocolate-cake te 
ceipt—we all have our particular favorites, and they are 
all alike in general principles, consisting of a good sponge 
cake mixture, with melted chocolate added towards the 
end of the stirring to give the necessary flavor and rich- 
ness. When the cake is baked it is turned out as soon as 
possible on to the platter or plate on which it is served, and 
then eovered with a rich chocolate icing. the soft kind 
which penetrates into the cake as well as covering the 
outside. And then comes the finishing touch that gives 
this especial delicacy its character, which is sweetencd 
whipped cream that fills the hole inside of the ring of 
cake. While simple enough to make and prepare, the 
combination of the hot rich chocolate-cake and the 
whipped cream is really ideal, and I most certainly advi-c 
any one who has not tasted it already to try it. I know 
whoever does will want to do so a second time. 

Another dish suitable for a luncheon or a dinner, which 
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is especially calculated to tempt hot-weather appetites, is 
boiled brook trout or any smal! boiled fish served ice cold 
with sauce Norvégienne. Of course the secret of this 
dish is the sauce, and when I tell you that after tasting it 
I used all the arts of which I am mistress to persuade the 
chef who was iis originator to initiate me into its myster- 
ies, you will realize it must have been worth taking some 
trouble for. Here it is: 4 pint of thick cream, 8 table- 
spoonfuls of mayonnaise, 1 teaspoonful of English mus- 
tard diluted with water, 14 table-spoonfuls of horse 
radish as sold in bottles, salt and pepper. 

First whip the cream to a stiff froth; when ready add 
the mayonnaise and mustard; mix well; then add the 
horseradish, mixing again, and then the salt and pepper, 
stirring all together. Put the sauce, when made, into a 
bowl surrounded with broken ice, until it is served. The 
fish is served on a napkin, and garnished with thin slices 
of lemon and water-cresses; the sauce is passed separately 
This sauce is also served with cold asparagus, cold toma- 
toes, or cucumbers, but it is best when served with fish. 
The great thing to remember is to have it ice cold and to 
have whatever it is served with ice cold. 


i OUR PARIS 
Let torn 


fT HIS week we have been to all sorts of interesting 
functions, among the first of which I should place 
the ‘* Office Lamaique ” at the Musée Guimet. You know, 
probably—I did not, but then I never seem to know lots 
of things with which other people apparently have been 
familiar from early childhood—that in the heart of Tibet, 
at a place called Lassa, there is a convent, and in this con- 
vent live the Grand Lama and thousands of other Lamas. 
I forget whether it is ten or fifty thousand, but, at any rate, 
it is a very. great number. The Grand Lama is the incar- 
nation of Buddha on earth, and not only the convent itself, 
but all its environs, are so sacred that no outsider may 
even approach within a certain radius. Two years ago a 
French traveller, M. Dutreuil de Rhins, overstepped this, 
and was instantly killed, and his body thrown away. 
Prince Henri d'Orléans, by means of great influence and 
effort, succeeded in getting to within ten miles of the con 
vent, and that is the most that any one has ever done. 
One curious thing about a Lama is that he never dies 
He reaches the end of a certain incarnation, and then there 
comes over him that change which we call death, but his 
spirit passes instantly into a child born on the day of his 
death. This infant is brought up by the other Lamas 
into exactly the sume existence as that of their departed 
brother. So his spirit lives forever. Lamas rarely leave 
their convent, but besides being priests, they are some 
thing of politicians, and with the problems involved in 
the new Russian-Chinese influences in Asia it became 
necessary for some one to go to see the Czar. So the 
Khanbo- Lama Agouan Dordji went to St. Petersburg, 
and on his way back felt it his duty to come and perform 
an office in the temple of the Musée Guimet. For even 
in Tibet they know about the Musée Guimet. A museum 
does not tell them much, but they know that this one is 
a temple of religion, and of course where there is a shrine 
there a priest must pray. This is how, the other morning, 
we went to a real Buddhist ceremony of a sort so un- 
usual and so sacred that if we had crossed Asia, and 
moved the mountains in our way to see it, it would have 
been only to be turned back many, many miles before 
even reaching the building where it was going on. 














The ceremony performed by the Khanbo-Lama was 
very simple and, as it were, intime. Only ambassadors, 
members of the, Institute and their families, scientists, and 
a few outside of these great ones were invited; each per 
son was given a flower as he went in. In the centre of 
the little Buddhist chapel of the museum was erected a 
beautiful yellow altar, with five, grades. On the first of 
these were seven lamps; on the second, seven cups of wa- 
ter: on the third, seven vases of flowers; on the fourth, 
seven pots of burning perfumes; on the fifth, what looked 
to me, from where I sat, like seven little white parrots. 
This I say with all due respect to the Buddhist ceremony. 
They simply did look like parrots. Afterwards I found 
out they were offerings in patisserie, made by the Lama 
himself, out of rice, with wonderful roses in yellow sugar 
In front of the altar was a yellow satin seat for the priest, 
mounted on a sort of throne covered with marvellous Chi- 
nese embroidery on a yellow satin ground. He wore a 
splendid robe of changeable-red and yellow silk, covered 
with a beautiful red searf yards and yards in length, which 
he waved mystically before throwing himself on his hands 
and knees and striking the floor three times with the crown 
of his head. Then he took off his shoes, climbed up on 
the throne, seated himself cross-legged on the chair, and 
began the service. 

By his side on a little table were burning incense and 
the sacred cymbals, and sacred bells, which he struck, at 
the same time chanting in measures. What impressed me 
most was the expression of his face, the absolute air of 
abstraction and distance from the scene before him that 
it expressed, Beautiful women were there in the charm- 
ing toilettes of a Paris June morning. He neither saw 
them, I am sure, nor felt in any way the influence of 
European civilizution. Little by little everybody srew 
silent and impressed. Everybody repeated the sacred 
words, “ Namo Buddhiya, namo Dharmaya, namo Sang 
hfiya.” To each person saying them they were to bring 
so many years of happiness, and let us hope they did. 
Then flat baskets were passed through the congregation, 
into which we all threw our flowers, and the Lama heaped 
them on the altar. He left a blue silk scarf across his 
seat as a token of his presence, which will stay us long as 
the altar does, and if you come to Paris you can see it. 


Another day we drove down to Madame de Sévigné’s 
old home to see the President of the republic, and ever 
so many functionarics, including the Préfet of the Seine, 
open the ‘* New Musée Carnavalct.” Alice and I went 
with dubious minds, since a June afternoon in a museum 
in old Paris may or may not prove interesting. When we 
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got there. however, we found that the red velvet benches 
for the audience had been placed in the delicions old 
court, one of the _— of Paris; and there we sat and 
studied the Jean Goujon reliefs on the stone walls, and 
the beautiful bronze of Louis XIV., while people made 
speeches, to which neither we nor (I am confident) the 
President listened. The shade cf Madame de Sévigné 
looked down upon many great people. The men around 
us were decorated, the women looked distinguished; and 
what a pleasure it must have been to her to gaze upon her 
own od rooms, eight months ago— when the museum 
closed in order to be remodelled—filled with masses of fusty 
old papers, now fresh, dainty, her boudoir covered with 
recoco panels, her salon with eighteenth-century boiseries 
from the Chateau de Broglie, all the salles of the exquisite 
old hotel a succession of delightful harmonies, filled with 
fragile porcelains, blond and pale old prints, amusing 
statuettes, endless curious bibelots of every sort and de- 
scription. 

In one room was a most astonishing collection of fri- 
peries—Spencers, carmagnoles, rhingraves, muscadin frais, 
redingotes 4 la Galatée, tunics 4 la Cérés, embroidered 
gloves, all in those lovely forgotten colors: roses, lilacs, 
bleus de rois, jaunes queue de serin, bruns ventre de puce. 
Chere was a case of wax dolls dressed in the styles of the 
time of Louis X1V., which were given to the museum by 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker; but all these things have come 
to live in the Musée Carnavalet, and you will see them the 
next time you come over. 


Speaking of hotels reminds me that the decorations and 
appointments in the new and splendid Hétel Ritz, which 
has just been opened in Paris, were done by a young 
American artist, Mr. Leslie Cauldwell, and they are quite 
as well worth mentioning as many other works of art 
by many other American artists. Hotels correspond with 
the imaginations of those who frequent them, and for the 
first time they are beginning to correspond with mine, al- 
though to frequent them is something I rarely do. I could 
feel at home in any one of these charming Louis XIII, or 
Louis XV. or Empire rooms looking out on a French 
garden, with roses and rhododendrons against a green 
trellised wall. Mr. Cauldwell worked over a year at the 
furnishing, studying from old books, MSS., missals, tapes- 
tries, everything existing in French libraries and museums. 
It is a fine thing for an American to have had this oppor- 
tunity, and to have been able to take advantage of it. 


In my last letter I had not time to speak of Madame 
Marchesi's delightful recital, given, as usual, at the end of 
the year, by her pupils in singing. The Salle Erard was 
crowded, as usual, by a fashionable and sympathetic audi- 
ence, and the most important numbers on the programme 
were from Faure, Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Giick, Massenet, 
Gounod, Verdi, Baroness de Reibnitz. Mr. Sebastian 
Schiesinger’s daughter ong delightfully her father’s 
charming ‘“ Adieu” and ‘‘ Meine Liebe ist Grin.” Far 
and away the most beautiful voices were those of Mlle. 
Sylvana (Miss Peacock of Philadelphia), Mile. Illyna of 
St. Petersburg, and Mile. Munschoff of Omaha. Mlle. 
Sylvana’s voice grows lovelier every year. But all the 
girls sang well, and among the other Americans were Mlle. 
Sally Akers, of New York, and Mile. Lucy Stephenson, 
of Baltimore. 


Iam sure you must remember Ludwig, of the Francais, 
the charming young actress whom Sarcey called the 
“bright and chattering bird of the grave and solemn 
cage” —that is, the Comédie Francaise. She was my spe- 
cial delight. I saw her first in my first play at that en- 
chanting theatre, *‘ Le Monde oi l’on s’ennuie,” which is 
apt to be one’s first play, I find. She was only twenty-three, 
and she wore, I remember, a fascinating little coat with 
litule Carrick capes, and ran in and put her hand over her 
guardian’s eyes, saying ‘‘ Cuck-oo!” in a way that seemed 
to me the most bewitching of anything I had ever seen. 
I suppose it was, really, for nobody was ever more really 
and thoroughly born to charm and beguile than Jeanne 
Ludwig. 

This morning we went to her funeral, after a slow and 
gentle fading away of her bright young life, during three 
years, from consumption. Once again we saw her this 
winter, in *‘ La Vie de Bohéme,” for M. Claretie, the di- 
rector of the theatre, and all her camerades humored her 
in her poor little fancy that she was getting better, and 
she was carried on to the stage and off again, spitting 
blood as she went. 

There was no comédie about the Francais this morning. 
There were tears in their eyes as they walked solemnly in 
in order of rank behind the simple casket massed with 
flowers. Paul Viandot played Gounod’s “Ave Maria” 
on the violin at the last request of the little girl who died, 
and we all mourned. KATHARINE DE ForEst. 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR DOMESTIC 
SERVICE. 

\ HEN the daughters of a poor man feel that the time 

has come for them to become self-supporting, why 
do they so rarely look toward the field of domestic labor? 
There are few occupations which afford at once such sat- 
isfactory remuneration. The money received each week is 
as much as thit given for service in factories and shops, 
and.is supplemented by the employer in board and lodging. 

Unfortunately there are objections to household popi- 
tions which weigh heavily with women who might other- 
wise seek them, and these are unjustly permitted to over- 
balance the advantages. There are, however, countless 
families of refinement and kindliness who deal justly and 
leniently with any one in their employ, not forgetting to 
brighten her life with as much liberty and pleasure as 
can be bestowed. Fancy the pleasant estate of a young 
girl who lenves a home where poverty blights every im- 
pulse, in taking up her residence with people who live as 
gentlefolk, even though they are without wealth. She vo 
longer frets to make both ends meet; she has a pleasant 
chamber of her own, food of the best quality, and has laid 
down the worry that she carried in her father’s home. 

In talking with girls I find that their first objection to 
domestic service is the loss of freedom. After working- 
hours, in any other occupation, their time is their own, 
and they are not called upon for sudden duties. This is 
perfectly true; but, on the other hand, there are days and 
evenings of liberty granted by the employer, when the 
young girl finds herself perfectly free, and the considerate 
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employer will increase the number of these outings on re- 
quest. But should it be regarded altogether xs a hardship 
for a young woman to spend many of her evenings at 
home? She is far happier and safer there than if she were 
free to wander about the town to make carcless acquaint- 
ances. She doubtless. has the privilege of asking the most 
select of her friends of both sexes to call upon her, and 
may pass pleasantly with them her hours of relaxation. 
If she were at home it is probable that numerous services 
would be required of her during the evening by different 
members of the family, and these might be set against the 
arguments for such services rendered to the employer. 

Again, a girl who argues against domestic service tells 
me that the greatest incentive to improvement is advance, 
and that there is no advance in household labor—a cook 
is a cook, and a parlor-maid gets no higher. In one way 
this istrue. The highest position in the house is that oc- 
cupied by the mistress, and it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the maid will attain it; but all who work are working 
for money, and money advance certainly may be gained in 
this sphere of labor. The woman who makes herself in- 
valuable to her employer is sure to have her wages raised 
step by step, until she far outstrips those who render 
inferior service. Besides the money consideration, the 
girl of superior refinement and intelligence has more dig 
nified relations with her mistress than the careless vulgar 
woman whose only thought is to give the smallest possi- 
ble amount of labor for the money received, Skilled labor 
commands more respect and higher remuneration than 
unskilled. This has long been recognized in every other 
craft, and should be so in house- work. 

The search-light of modern investigation has heen slow 
in turning to domestic problems, but at last it is illumi 
nating the antique traditions to which housekeepers have 
so long clung. One of the things it has discovered is the 
reprehensible condition of domestic service. For instance, 
there is the cook. The old-fashioned article has been 
given no chance to be just either to herself or to her em- 
ployer. She was brought from her own peat bogs or 
fjords and placed not only among strangers, but amidst 
surroundings which were as puzzling to her as a chemist’s 
laboratory would be to a seamstress, Then she began to 
work out ber difficult problem, her only assistance being 
her own ignorant daring and her mistress’s exasperated 
attempts at instruction. If especially apt and ambitious 
she turned out a fairly good cook; but if not, she became 
a hopeless destroyer of good materials, 

I do not hesitate to say that the most important position 
next that of mistress is cook. We cannot have happy 
families without health; we cannot have health without 
nutritious, scientifically prepared food. The housekeeper 
may provide the best materials, but if the cook subjects 
them to careless or ignorant treatment the entire family 
suffers from indigestion, and their several duties are con- 
sequently ill performed. The man who goes to business 
must be re-enforced by a wholesome, palatable breakfast 
in the morning, and comforted by a tasteful, satisfying 
dinner on his return. 

The millennium of domestic service can only be reached 
by the co-operation of both mistress and maid. Primarily 
the mistress must equip her house with appliances suited 
to skilled labor. This involves much thought and some 
outlay, but in the end is an economy, and is always a satis- 
faction. The old saying that silken hose must accompany 
silver shoebuckles is applicable here. A bull in a china- 
shop could be no more destructive than an ignorant cook 
allowed to have her way with all the pretty delicate ap- 
pliances for cooking with which a modern kitchen is fitted ; 
therefore the cook should come into such a laboratory 
graduated from a training-school. This is the way the 
proposition stands: the mistress must supply a scientifi- 
cally furnished kitchen, and the employee must come to 
her scientifically educated. 

The training-school is the great elevator of domestic 
service. Instruction may be obtained at little expense in 
institutions where classes of girls are educated in cooking, 
in the duties of the waitress, and in caring for infants and 
children. Any girl who is apt and ambitious can become 
thoroughly trained in any of these departments if she 
have the good fortune to be living in a city. The old- 
fashioned sick-nurse lost her prestige and dignity directly 
the trained nurse appeared in the market. So it will be 
with domestic service. As soon as cooks, house-maids, 
and nurses are turned out in any considerable number 
from training-schools they will entirely supplant the old- 
fashioned article. 

This can mean but one thing, and that is the elevation 
of domestic labor. A spirit of false pride is inborn in the 
American girl. She feels that to serve is to lower herself 
in the eyes of the world. Those who are in positions of 
authority feel that they serve not only one master, but 
every one with whom they come in contact. In other 
words, the hardest and most modest workers are those on 
the top round of the ladder. 

There is one subject dear to every young woman's 
heart, and that is the subject of marriage. Every yourg 
woman hopes in time for a home of her own. Could 
she choose any means of self-support which would better 
fit her for the position of wife than some department of 
household labor? Every lesson at the training -school, 
every day’s experience in service, would be a suitable 
preparation for ber own future happiness. 

The girl who learns stenography or bookbinding, or 
any trade, has only such techuical knowledge as will en- 
able her to find employment in that department; but 
the girl who learns to be an efficient househelper will al- 
ways have the ability to become a home-maker. Most 
occupations of young women are abandoned at marriage; 
the education and proficiency are thrown away, having 
been used only for the brief period between school and 
matrimony. This is the great argument used by purents 
against an expensive technical education for their daugh- 
ters, The same argument cannot be used against any 
branch of domestic knowledge, for as long as man lives 
there will be homes, and as long as there are homes there 
must be women to conduct their dusiness. 

If any are inclined to belittle the labor, or to cast asper- 
sions upon those who adopt it, their illiberality should be 
met with the indifference it merits. The position of 
household laborer in homes of refinement is as dignified 
as the employee cares to make it. Let the girls of our 
small towns think on these things before they sell their 
young lives to factory-owners for too small a pittance to 
enable them to live in decent surroundings and to asso- 
ciate with elevating companions. Heten C. Cannes. 
































THE RESCUE OF THE DROWNING 


NX OT long ago, at one of the beaches near New York, a 


f only fourteen or fifteen years rescued from 


drowning a man of nearly twice her weight and strength, 
thereby proving once more that courage and skill will 
Trane 1 swimmer in gol stead though her physical 
power may not be great. The man in question had dived 
froma pier, and, it is supposed, bad struck his head against 

mething under the water, for when he rose to the sur 
face he was unconscious. The young girl, who had been 

imming, but was then standing on the pier, noticed 


that the figure which came up was apparently lifeless, 
nee it drifted heavily, making no motions toward swim 
ming She did not hesitate for a moment, but runnin 
to the end of the pier, plunged in, swam to the uncon 
us man, and seized him. Despite his weight, she was 

ible to swim with him until other help arrived 
here are many excellent methods of bearing another 
person through the water, but it is difficult to choose 
umong them and pronounce any one the best, because the 
nitions at the time will usually determine which is 
practicable, or even possible. An experienced professional 
life-saver, employed at one of the Coney Island pavilions, 

id to the writer 

My usual way, when I go out for a drowning person, 


out 


is to take him under the arms. That is the easiest place 
for me to get a firm hold, and it enables me to keep his 
head well out of the water I swim in then on my back, 
hy ng him on top of me. The water, of course, relieves 


me of a great deal of his weight. I have found that this 
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plan works best in most 
cases, because I have 
better control over the 
drowning person that 
way, and can keep him 
from hampering my 
movements. You know, 
it is next to impossible 
to reason with anybody 
who is—or thinks he is 

-in danger of being 
drowned. People lose 
their heads at such 
times, and you can't 
make them listen calmly 
to what you say,or carry 
out any directions you 
give them. There are 
exceptions to this rule, 
to be sure, but they are 
few Sometimes the 
drowning person is sim- 
ply mad with fear, and 
will cling to you with 
terrible force unless you 
do something to stop it 
I have gone after people 
who would have sue- 
ceeded in drowning not 
only themselves, but me 
too, if I hadn't adopted 
the old) method—harsh 
but necessary—of part 
ly stunning them. It 
doesn’t take much to 
make a man uncon 
scious in the water, and 
1 have only to hit him 
a light blow on the tem 
ple or catch him un- 
der the chest with my 
knee.” 

In the method which 
this man uses, as in all 
others which involve 
the grasping of the help 
less person by the res- 
cuer, \he swimmer must 
rely upon three limbs 
te make her progress 
Hence the left arm is 
generally used to sup 
port the drowning per 
son, thus leaving the 
stronger right to assist 
the legs in their battle 
with the waves 

Sometimes the res 
cucr swims with the 
ordinary breast stroke, 
grasping the form of the 
other just below the 
armpits firmly with her 
left arm, and towing the 
body along beside her, 
parallel with her own. 
Occasionally, if the 
drowning person is light 
and the water not very 
rough, he may be sup- 
ported merely by the 
rescuer’s hand being 
placed underneath his 


chest, high enough to keep his head out of water. This 
could not be done, however, if he struggled at all. 

There is another method, differing from any of those 
yet mentioned, in that it allows the rescuer the full liberty 
of both arms as well as both legs, and, if properly man- 
aged, hinders her progress scarcely at all. It cannot be 
used unless the person who is in danger of drowning has 
consciousness and self-command enough to obey orders, 
but there are such cases as this; for example, when one 
who is himself a swimmer happens to be seized with 
cramp and rendered helpless temporarily, or becomes ex- 
hausted when at a considerable distance from shore. The 
method is for the exhausted person to face the rescuer and 
throw his arms about the latter's neck, allowing his body 
to float forward, as it will, feet first, until it is extended 
almost horizontally under that of the swimmer. If the 
helpless person refrains from pulling downward with his 
arms, and just maintains a sufficiently firm hold to keep 
his face out of water, the swimmer will be able to pro- 
ceed with perfect comfort by means of the breast stroke. 
This has been tried often, and proved to be an excellent 
way of swimming with the weight of another. Those 
swimmers who have never tried it will find it interesting 
to practise, and may be glad some day of the possession 
of the skill thus gained. 


Owing to the great numbers of persons who bathe at 
the beaches of the principal sea-shore resorts, the strictest 
precautions have to be observed to prevent accidents. 
The regulations prescribe life-lines which shall form a 
perfect enclosure—the front or outer line at a reasonable 
distance from the shore, according to the strength of the 
tide and surf, and two lines reaching from the beach 
out to the ends of the front line forming the side limits. 
Other lines are usually stretched from the beach to the 
front line also, thus dividing the enclosure into different 
sections, and furnishing additional ropes, to which the 
bathers may cling. A man in a life-boat fis usually sta 
tioned just beyond the outer line, and he rows up and 
down, constantly watching for any venturesome bathers 
who may be inclined to cross the limit. One or more life- 
savers in bathing-suits are also on guard, so that every 
precantion is taken for the safety of the bathers. At 
many beaches there is a tent, which stands near the high- 
water mark on the shore, well equipped for the restora- 
tion of half-drowned persons. In it are comfortable cots, 
with plenty of bedding, a table containing an assortment 
of all the most useful restoratives and medicines, chairs, 
basins, water, towels, etc. The life savers are as expert 
in the treatment of the patients as they are in the actual 
work of bringing them ashore. They understand the 
proper ‘first aid” to the drowning, including the per 
formance of artificial respiration, and if a bather has been 
cut or burt in any way, the life-savers are also able to do 
bandaging. Occasionally, when a case is exceptionally 
serious, a doctor is summoned, but the life -savers are 
usually competent to do whatever is needed 


If bathers would bear in mind a few simple precautions, 
the number of casualties at the sea-shore would be greatly 
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lessened. These warnings have been repeated every sum- 
mer for many years, but they are still cheerfully disre- 
garded. One of them is a caution against going into the 
water when overheated, or within an hour or two after a 
meal. In either case the bather is particularly liable to 
cramp or sickness, owing to the ill effect, under those con- 
ditions, of the sudden shock of cold upon the system. 
Another needed warning is against swimming out too far 
—for it is possible, of course, even where there are life- 
boats, to elude them occasionally. The danger in this 
respect is increased where there is a strong tide running 
constantly in one direction, as is the case at beaches where 
there are piers which change the natural currents. Care- 
less or ignorant swimmers often start outward from the 
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shore, making, as they suppose, direct progress in a line at a 
right angle from the beach. Not until they are well out do 
they notice how far the tide has swept them off their course 
Turning around and endeavoring to return, they find the task 
almost impossible. For every stroke they make toward the 
shore they lose two in distance as the tide sweeps them side 
wise. By this time, too, they are becoming tired, and are no 
longer able to swim as strongly as when they started. Then, 
unless help soon arrives, there is small chance of their reach 
ing land alive. A knowledge of the strength of the surf, the 
direction and foree of the currents, the under-tow, and, lastly, 
of the extent of one’s own swimming powers, ought to be ac 
quired by every one who indulges in sea-bathing. 
Apewia K. BRAINERD. 


1 TRUE CHARITY. 

W E shall without doubt always individually prefer the 

advantages of health and locomotion; yet when we see 
how far the appliances that decrease the discomfort of those 
that are ill have gone beyond anything dreamed of fifty years 
io, we are almost inclined to envy the sick—that is, the sick 
who are able to own these appliances; for of course they all 
cost money, although by no means so much as one might think 
they would 

Not to speak of beds themselves, with all sorts of attachments 
for screwing up and letting down and easing off this or that 
part of the body, or of the lifters that, being made of canvas, 
slide under the body as easily as a shect, and allow the patient 
to be held aloft undisturbed while the bed is aired or made, 
there is the invalid-table, whose slab slides up and down, and 
extends over the bed, and holds trays and work and books, 
or upon which games may be played. And there is the back 
rest, whose light frame is covered with duck, and that for very 
feeble people has sides as well, and that can be placed at dif 
ferent angles to give change and rest; and there are the little 
bamboo frames to slip in at the foot of the bed and hold the 
clothes away from a lame foot or leg. 

Quite as useful as these are an endless variety of invalid- 
chairs, in which the patient can be wheeled, or can wheel him 
self, about the room or out-of-doors, that are poised by means 
of stecl pivots and ratchets so that they allow any desired 
attitude, and that are so delicately arranged that a patient 
who is able to use the hands at all, and has hardly any muscu 
lar vigor, can direct, adjust, and propel them. These chairs 
are usually finished without any padding, to avoid all unne- 
cessary heating of the body, and one can use in them pillows 
made of cool material, or air-cushions, as one chooses. Some 
of them have the part on which the feet rest separated in two 
portions, so that the legs can be at different angles, us it is so 
often found more comfortable to place them even in health; 
and some are so made that the legs can be extended the whole 
length parallel with the body, which is sometimes necessary 
in gout or in sprains, or whenever it is desirable to keep the 
blood from flowing to the feet. There are others that only 
rock; and others that are entirely stationary, only supporting 
the body in another position from any it can have in bed 

The rolling-chairs are now provided with steel springs, so 
that the jar which was insufferable to the rheumatic and many 
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other patients is now unknown; and they can go 
on the sidewalk or the country road almost as 
easily as in the house. ‘There is a sort of tricycle, 
too, for invalids who can use their hands and a 
single foot, and there is one that works with a long 
handle-bar and requires no pedalling at all. There 
is also a curious chair mountéd on small rubber 
wheels that very delicate people with the slightest 
strength can move about the house, and that has 
the advantage of being able to go up and down 
stairs without disturbing the level seat. In fact, 
the variety and usefulness of these articles is as- 
tonishing and past any brief enumeration. 

It is interesting to see how much inventive skill 
and care has gone to the construction of these and 
similar things, and to note the tender feeling that 
it indicates. It is pleasant, too, to know that there 
are so many alleviations to sickness, and that suf- 
ferers do not, at any rate, have to suffer all that 
once they did, so far as these helps, and the com- 
fort also of the various articles made in rubber, can 
avail, One often sees advertisements in the daily 
papers asking for the temporary use of some of 
these affairs—especially of the wheel-chairs—by 
those who cannot afford their purchase; and read- 
ing them, it has struck us that one of the kindest 
charities that could be devised would be that of 
purchasing such a chair and holding it, and letting 
the family doctor know that it is at the command 
of those of his patients who most need it and 
whom it will most benefit. Some of them do not 
cost any more than a new bonnet does; and none 
of them equal the price of a silk-lined tailor-made 
gown. And surely for the comfort of a dear in- 
valid most of us are willing to make great sacri 
fices at need. 
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“WHEN IN ROME.” 


“FQERHAPS one of the best rules ever laid down for 
universal good behavior is, ‘When in Rome do as 
the Romans do.’” 

It wus a gray-haired woman who uitered the sentence. 
Her young daughter looked up quickly. 

my But, mamma, suppose I don’t want to do as the Ro- 
mans do?” 

“Then, my dear, don’t go to Rome!” 

It was during one summer my good fortune to have 
as fellow-boarder at a farm-house a college-boy, who, 
having studied too hard all winter, had been sent to the 
country to recuperate. He completely won the hearts of 
his kind host and hostess by the manner in which he 
adapted himself to his simple surroundings. I, who had 
known the manner of his life in his own home, watched 
him with admiration as at the hot noon-day dinners and 
early country ‘‘ teas” he listened with apparent interest to 
the farmer's talk of crops, stock. and poultry. In short, 
he was a gentleman, and proved it. Had it been impossi- 
ble for him to make himself one with his environment, he 
would have gone away soover than wound those who 
entertained him to the best of their ability. 

The mother I have quoted was wise. If one cannot 
behave with ordinary courtesy amid certain surroundings, 
he should avoid those surroundings. If forced into them, 
he should be too well-bred to destroy the comfort of others 
for the sake of humoring a personal whim. He may 
inwardly determine never to be caught in Rome again, 
but while he is there his actions should be in accordance 
with those of the Romans. ‘The man of thorough breed 
ing is he who adapts himself to his surroundings, what 
ever they chance to be. Among.social lessons few are 
more important or should be more thoroughly taught 
than this one, important as it is to all 
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AvuTuor or *‘A HAZARD OF 


Vil. 
( NE day the shoe man stopped his wagon at the door 
of the helps’ house, and called up at its windows, 

Well, guls, any of you want to git a numba foua foot 
into a numba two shoe, to-day? Now’s youa chance, but 
you got to be quick about it. The'’e ha'n't but just so 
many pumba two shoes made, and the wo'ld’s full o’ 
numba foua feet.” 

The windows filled with laughing faces at the first 
sound of the shoe man’s ironical voice; and at sight of his 
neat wagon, with its drawers at the rear and sides, and its 
buggy-hood over the seat where the shoe man lounged 
lazily holding the reins, the girls flocked down the stairs, 
ind out wpon the piazza, where the shoe man had handily 
ranged his vehicle 

They began to ask him if he had not this thing and 
that, but he said with firmuess,‘‘ Nothin’ but shoes, guls 
I did carry a gen'l line, one while, of what you may call 
ankle-wea’. such as spats, and stockin’s, and gaitas, but 
1 neva did like to speak of such things befoa ladies, 
and now I stick ex-clusively to shoes. You know that 
well enough, guls; what's the use?” 

He kept a sober face amidst the giggling that his words 
aroused, and let his voice sink into a fihal note of injury. 

* Well, if you don't want any shoes, to-day, I guess I 
must be goin’.” He made a feint of jerking his horse’s 
reins, but forebore at the entreaties that went up from the 
group of girls 

Yes, we do!” ‘‘ Let’s see them!” ‘Oh, don’t go!” 
they chorused in an equally histrionic alarm, and the shoe 
man got down from his perch to show his wares. 

‘* Now, thea, ladies,” he said, pulling out one of the 
drawers, and dangling a pair of shoes from it by the 
string that joined their heels,“ the’e’s a shoe that looks as 
good as any Sat'd'y-night shoe you eva see. Looks as 
han’some as if it had a pasteboa'd sole and was split stock 
al! through, like the kind you buy for a dollar at the store, 
and kick out in the fust walk you take with your fella— 
or some other gul’s fella, I don’t ca’e which. And yet 
that’s an honest shoe, made of the best of material all the 
way through, and in the best manna. Just look at that 
shoe, ladies; ev-amine it; sha’n’t cost you a cent, and I'll 
pay for youa lost time myself, if any complaint is made.” 
He began to toss pairs of the shoes into the crowd of 
girls, who caught them from each other before they fell, 
with hysterical laughter, and ran away with them in doors 
to try them on. ‘* This is a shoe that I’m intaducin’,” the 
shoe man went on, “‘and every pair is warranted—war- 
ranted numba two; don’t make any otha size, because we 
want to cata to a strictly numba two custom. If any lady 
dooa feel ’em a little mite too snug, I'm sorry for her, but 
I can't do anything to help her in this shoe.” 

“Too snug!” came a gay voice from in-doors. 
my foot feels puffectly lost in this one.” 

All rigit,” the shoe man shouted back. ‘Call it a 
numba one shoe and then see if you can't find that lost 
foot in it, some’eres. Or try a little flour, and see if it 
won't feel more at home. I've hea'd of a shoe that give 
that sensation of looseness by not goin’ on at all.” 

The girls exulted joyfully together at the defeat of their 
companion, but the shoe man kept a grave face, while he 
searched out other sorts of shoes and slippers, and offered 
them, or responded to some definite demand with some- 
thing as near like as he could hope to make serve. The 
tumult of talk and laughter grew till the chef put his head 
out of the kitchen door, and then came sauntering across 
the grass to the helps’ piazza. At the same time the 
clerk suffered himself to be lured from his post by the 
excitement. He came and stood by the chef, who listened 
to the shoe man’s flow of banter with a longing to take his 
chances with him. 

** That's a nice hawss,” he said. ‘‘ What'll you take for 
him?” 

** Why, hello!” said the shoe man, with an eye that dwelt 
upon the chef's official white cap and apron. “ You talk 
English, don’t you? Fust off, 1 didn't know but it was 
one of them foreign dakes come ova he'e to marry some 
oua poor millionai'es daughtas.” The girls cried out for 
joy, and the chef bore their mirth stoiexlly, but not with- 
out a personal relish of the shoe man’s up-and-coming- 
ness Want a hawss?” asked the shoe man with an air 
of business. ‘*‘ What'll you give?” 

“Tl give you thutty-seven dollas and a half,” said the 
chef. 

* Sorry I can't take it. That hawss is sellin’ at present 
for just one hundred and fifty dollas.” 

Well,” suid the chef, ‘I'll raise you a dolla and a 
quahta. Say thutty-eight and seventy-five.” 

* Well now, you're gittin’ up among the figgas where 
you're liable to own a hawss. You just keep -_ on 
a-raisin’ me, while 1 sell these ladies some shoes, and may- 
be you ll hit it yit, 'fo’e night.” 

The girls were trying on shoes on every side now, and 
they had dispensed with the formality of going in doors 
for the purpose. More than one put out her foot to the 
clerk for his opinion of the fit, and the shoe man was min- 
gling with the crowd, testing with his hand, advising from 
his professional knowledge, suggesting, urging, and in 
some cases artfully agreeing with the reluctance shown. 

“ This man,” said the chef, indicating Fane, ‘‘ says you 
can tell moa lies to the square inch than any man out o’ 
Boston.” ° 

‘* Doos he?” asked the shoe man, turning with a pair of 
high-heeled bronze slippers in bis band from the wagon. 
‘** Well, now, if I stood as nea’ to him as you do, I believe 
I sh’ hit him.” 

** Why, man, I can't dispute him!" said the chef, and as 
if he had now at last scored a point, he threw back his 
head and laughed. When he brought down his head 
again, it was to perceive the approach of Clementina. 
* Hello,” he said for her to hear, “‘he’e comes the Boss, 
Well, | guess I must be goin’,” he added in mock anxiety. 
‘I'm agoin’, Boss, I'm agoin’.” 

Clementina ignored him. “Mr. Atwell wants to sce 
you, * moment, Mr. Fane,” she said to the clerk. 

** All right, Miss Claxon,” Fane answered with the sor- 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXXI. 
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rowful respect which he always showed Clementina, now, 
*T'll be right there.” But he waited a moment, either in 
expression of his personal independence, or from curiosity 
to know what the shoe man was gving. to say of the 
bronze slippers. 

Clementina felt the fascination, too; she thought the 
slippers were beautiful, and her foot thrilled with a mys 
terious prescience of its fitness for them 

** Now, the’e, ladies, or as I may say guls, if you'll ex- 
cuse it in one that’s moa like a fatha to you than anything 
else, in his feelings” —the girls tittered, and some one 
shouted derisively—‘“ It’s true!—now there is a shoe, or 
call it a slippa, that I've rutha hesitated about showin’ to 
you, because I know that you're all rutha serious-minded, 
I don't ca’e how young ye be, or how good-lookin’ ye be; 
and I don’t presume the’e’s one among you that’s eva 
hea'd o’ dancin’.” In the mirthful hooting and mocking 
that followed, the shoe man hedged gravely from the ex- 
treme position he had taken. ‘‘What? Well, maybe 
you have among some the summa folks, but we all know 
what summa folks ah’, and I don’t expect you to patte’n 
by them. But what I will say is that if any young lady 
within the sound of my voice "—he looked round for the 
applause which did not fail him in bis parody of the pul- 
pit style—‘‘should get an invitation to a dance next 
winta, and should feel it a wo'k of a charity to the young 
man to go, she'll be sorry—on Ais account, rememba—that 
she ha'n’t got this pair o’ slippas. The’a! They’re anum- 
ba two, and they'll fit any lady here, I don’t ca’e how small 
a foot she’s got. Don't all speak at once, sistas! Ample 
time allowed for meals. That's a custom made shoe, and 
if it hadn’t b’en too small for the lady they was oddid foh, 
you couldn't ‘a’ got ‘em for less than seven dollas; but 
no’v I'm throwin’ on ’em away for three.” 

A groan of dismay went up from the whole circle, and 
some who had pressed forward for a sight of the slippers, 
shrank back again. 

**Did 1 hea’ just now,” asked the shoe man, with a soft 
insinuation in his voice, and in the glance he suddenly 
turned upon Clementina, ‘‘a party addressed as Boss?” 
Clementina flushed, but she did not cower; the chef walk- 
ed away with a laugh, and the shoe man pursued him 
with his voice. ‘‘ Not that lam goin’ to folla the wick- 
ed example of a man who tries to. make spo't of young 
ladies; but if the young lady addressed as Boss—” 

** Miss Claxon,” said the clerk with ingratiating rever- 
ence. 

**Miss Claxon—I stan’ corrected,” pursued the shoe 
man. ‘‘If Miss Claxon will do me the fava just to try 
on this slippa, I sh’d be able to tell at the next place I 
stopped just how it looked on a lady's foot. I see you 
a'n't any of you disposed to buy ’em this aftanoon, and I 
a’n't complainin’; you done pootty well by me, already, 
and I don’t wan't to uhge you; but I do want to carry 
away the picture, in my mind’s eye—what you may call 
a mental photograph—of this slipper on the kind of a 
foot it was made foh, so’t I can praise it truthfully to 
my next customer. What do you say, ma'am?” he ad- 
dressed himself with profound respect to Clementina. 

“Oh, do let him, Clem!” said one of the girls, and an- 
other pleaded, ** Just so he needn't tell a story to his next 
customa,” and that made the rest laugh. 

Clementina’s heart was throbbing, and joyous lights 
were dancing in her eyes. ‘'I don’t care if I do,” she 
said, and she stooped to unlace her shoe, but one of the 
big girls threw herself on her knees at her feet to prevent 
her. Clementina remembered too late that there was a 
hole in her stocking, and that her little toe came through 
it, but she now folded the toe artfully down, and the big 
girl discovered the hole in time to abet her attempt at 
concealment. She caught the slipper from the shoe man 
and hurried it on; she tied the ribbons across the instep, 
and then put on the other, “Now put out your foot, 
Clem! Fust dancin’ position!’ She leaned back upon 
her own heels, and Clementina daintily lifted the edge of 
her skirt a little, and peered over at her feet. The slip- 
pers might or might not have been of an imperfect taste, 
in their imitation of the prevalent fashion, but on Clem- 
entina’s feet they had distinction. 

‘**Them feet was made for them slippas,” said the shoe 
man, devoutly. 

The clerk was silent; he put his hand helplessly to his 
mouth, and then dropped it at his side again. 

Gregory came round (ue corner of the building from the 
dining-room, and the big girl who was crouching before 
Clementina, and who boasted that she was not afraid of 
the student, called saucily to him,** Come here, a minute, 
Mr. Gregory,” and as he approached, she tilted aside, to 
let him see Clementina’s slippers. 

Clementina beamed up at him with all ber happiness in 
her eyes, but after a faltering instant, his face reddened 
through its freckles, and he gave her a rebuking frown 
and passed on. 

** Well, I decla’e!” said the big girl. Fane turned un- 
easily, and said with a sigh, he guessed he must be going, 
now. 

A blight fell upon the gay spirits of the group, and the 
shoe man asked with an ironical glance after Gregory's 
retreating figure, '‘ Owna of this property?” 

“No, just the ea’th,” said the big girl, angrily. 

The voice of Clementina made itself heard with a cheer- 
fulness which had apparently suffered no chill, but was 
really a rising rebellion. ‘‘ How much ali’ the slippas?” 

“Three dollas,” said the shoe man in a surprise which 
he could not conceal at Clementina’s courage 

She laughed, and stooped to untie the slippers. ‘* That's 
too much for me.” 

“Let me untie ‘em, Clem,” said the big girl. ‘“‘It'sa 
shame for you eva to take ’em off.” 

‘**That’s right, lady,” said the shoe man. ‘‘ And you 
don't eva need to,” he added to Clementina, ‘‘ unless you 
object to sleepin’ in ‘em. You pay me what you want to 
now, and the rest when I come around the latta paht of 
August.” 

‘Oh keep 'em, Clem!” the big girl urged, passionately, 
and the rest joined her with their entreaties. 

**I guess I betta not,” said Clementina, and she com- 
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pleted the work of taking off the slippers in which the 
big girl could Jend her no farther aid, such was her afflic- 
tion of spirit. 

* All right, lady,” said the shoe man. ‘‘Them’s youa 
slippas, and I'l) just keep ‘em for you till the atta paht of 
August.” 

He drove away, and in the woods which he had to pass 
through on the road to another hotel he overtook the fig- 
ure of a man pacing rapidly. He easily recognized Greg- 
ory, and he bore him no malice. “ Like a lift?” he asked, 
slowing up beside him. 

“No, thank you,” said Gregory. ‘‘I’m out for the 
walk.” He looked round furtively, and then put his 
hand on the side of the wagon, mechanically, as if to de- 
tain it, while he walked on. 

** Did you sell the slippers to the young lady?” 

** Well, not as you may say sell, exactly,” returned_ the 
shoe man cautiously. : 

‘* Have you—got them yet?” asked the student. 

* Guess so,” said the man. ‘ Like to see ’em?”’ 
pulled up his horse. 

Gregory faltered a moment. Then he said, *‘‘I'd like to 
buy them, Quick!” He looked guiltily about, while the 
shoe man alertly obeyed, with some delay for a box to put 
themin. ‘How much are they?” 

* Weil, that’s a custom-made slipper, and the price to 
the lady that oddid em was seven dollas. But I'll let you 
have ’em for three—if you want ’em for a present.” The 
shoe man was far too discreet to permit himself anything 
so overt as a smile; he merely Jet a light of intelligence 
come into his face. 

Gregory paid the money. ‘‘ Please consider this as 
confidential,” he said, and he made swiftly away. Before 
the shoe man could lock the drawer that had held the 
slippers, and clamber to his perch under the buggy-hood, 
Gregory was running back to him again. 

“Stop!” he called, and as he came up panting in an 
excitement which the shoe man might well have mistaken 
for indignation attending the discovery of some blemish 
in his purchase. ‘* Do you regard this as in any manner 
a deception?” he palpitated. 

**Why,” the shoe man began cautiously, ‘it wa'n't 
what you may call a promise, exactly. More of a joke 
than anything else, I looked on it. I just said I'd keep 
‘em for her; but—” 

“ You don’t understand. If I seemed to disapprove— 
if I led any one to suppose, by my manner, or by—any- 
thing—that I thought it unwise or unbecoming to buy 
the shoes, and then bought them myself, do you think it 
is in the nature of an acted falsehood?” 

*Lo’d no!” said the shoe man, and he caught up the 
slack of his reins to drive on, as if he thought this amus 
ing maniac might also be dangerous. 

Gregory stopped him with another question. ‘“ And 
shall—will you—think it necessary to speak of—of this 
transaction? I leave you free!” 

** Well,” said the shoe man. ‘‘I don’t know what you're 
after, exactly, but if you think I'm so sho't on for subjects 
that I've got to tell the folks at the next stop that I sold a 
fellar a pair of slippas for his gul—Go ‘long!” he called 
to his "hee and left Gregory standing in the middle of 
the road. 
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The people who came to the Middlemount in July 
were ordinarily the nicest, but that year the August folks 
were nicer than usual and there were some students 
among them, and several graduates just going into busi 
ness, Who chose to take their outing there instead of going 
to the sea-side or the North Woods. This was a chance 
that might not happen in years again, and it made the 
house very gay for the young ladies; they ceased to pay 
court to the clerk, and asked him for letters only at mail- 
time. Five or six couples were often on the floor to- 
gether, at the hops, and the young people sat so thick 
upon the stairs that one could scarcely get up or down. 

So many young men made it gay not only for the 
young ladies, but also for a certain young married lady, 
when she managed to shirk her rather filial duties to her 
husband, who was much about the verandas, purblindly 
feeling his way with a stick, as he walked up and down, 
or sitting opaque behind the glasses that preserved what 
was left of his sight, while his wife read to him. She was 
soon acquainted with a good many more people than he 
knew, and was in constant request for such occasions as 
needed a chaperon not averse to mountain-climbing, or 
drives to other hotels for dancing and supper and return 
by moonlight, or the more boisterous sorts of charades; 
no sheet and pillow-case party was complete without her; 
for Welsh rarebits her presence was essential, The event 
of the conflict between these social claims and her duties 
to her husband was her appeal to Mrs. Atwell on a point 
which the landlady referred to Clementina, 

“She wants somebody to read to her husband, and I 
don't believe but what you could do it, Clem. You're a 
good reader, #8 good as I want to hear, and while you may 
say that you don't put in a good deal of elocution, I guess 
you can read full well enough. All-he wants is just 
something to keep him occupied, and all she wants is a 
chance to occupy herself with otha folks. Well, she és 
moa their own age. | d’know as the’s any hahm in her. 
And my foot’s so much betta, now, that I don’t need you 
the whole while, any moa.” 

‘Did you speak to her about me?” asked the girl. 

‘Weil, I told her I'd tell you, I couldn’t say how 
you'd like.” 

“Oh, I guess I should like,” said Clementina, with her 
eyes shining. ‘‘ But—I should have to ask motha.” 

“TI don’t believe but what your motha’d be willin’,” 
said Mrs. Atwell. ‘‘ You just go down and see her about 
it.” 

The next day Mrs. Milray was able to take leave of her 
husband, in setting off to matronize a coaching party, 
with an exuberance of good conscience that she shared 
with the spectators. She kissed him with lively affection, 
and charged him not to let the child read herself to death 
forhim. She cautioned Clementina that Mr. Milray never 
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knew when he was tired, and she had better go by the 
clock in her reading, and not trust to avy sign from him. 

Clementina promised, and when the public bad followed 
Mrs. Milray away, to watch her ascent to the topmost seat 
of the towering coach, by means of the ladder held in 
place by two porters, and by help of the down-stretched 
hands of all the young men on the coach, Clementina 
opened the book at the mark she found in it, and began to 
real to Mr. Milray. 

The book was a metaphysical essay, which he professed 
to find a lighter sort of reading than fiction; he said most 
novelists were too seriously employed in preventing the 
marriage of the lovers, up to a certain point, to be amus- 
ing; but you could always trust a metaphysician for en- 
teriainment if he was very much in earnest, and most 
metaphysicians were. He let Clementina read on a good 
while in her tender voice, which had still so many notes 
of childhood in it, before he manifested any consciousness 
of being read to. He kept the smile on his delicate face 
which had come there when his wife said at parting, 
**T don’t believe I should leave her with you if you could 
see how pretty she was,” and he held his head al- 
most motionlessly at the same poigg he had given it in 
listening to her final charges. It was a fine head, still 
well covered with soft hair, which lay upon it in little 
sculpturesque masses, like chiselled silver, and the aquiline 
profile had a purity of line in the arch of the high nose 
and the jut of the thin lips and delicate chin, which had 
not been lost in the change from youth to age. One could 
never have taken it for the profile of a New York lawyer 
who had early found New York politics more profitable 
than law, and after a long time passed in city offairs, had 
emerged with a name shadowed by certain doubtful trans- 
actions. But this was Milray’s history, which in the 
rapid progress of American events, was so far forgotten 
that you had first to remind people of what he had helped 
do before you could enjoy their surprise in realizing that 
this gentle person, with the cast of intellectual refinement 
which distinguished his face, was the notorious Milray, 
who was once in all the papers. When he made his game 
and retired from politics, his family would have sacrificed 
itself a good deal to reclaim him socially, though they 
were of a severer social than spiritual conscience, in the 
decay of some ancestral ideals. But he had rendered their 
willingness hopeless by marrying, rather late in life, a 
young girl from the farther West who had come East with 
a general purpose to get on. She got on very well with 
Milray, and it was perhaps not altogether her own fault 
that she did not get on so well with his family, when she 
began to substitute a society aim for the artistic ambition 
that had brought her to New York. They might have 
forgiven him for marrying her, but they could not forgive 
her for marrying him. ‘They were of New England origin 
and they were perhaps a little more critical with her than 
if they had been New- Yorkers of Dutch strain. They 
suid that she was a litthe Western hoyden, but that the 
siage would have been a good place for her if she could 
have got over her Pike County accent; in the hush of fam- 
ily councils they confided to one another the belief that 
there were phases of the varicty business in which her 
accent would have been no barrier to her success, since it 
could not have been beard in the dance, and might have 
been disguised in the song 

‘Will you kindly read that passage over again?” Mil- 
ray asked as Clementina paused at the end of a certain 
paragraph. She read it, while he listened attentively. 
* Could you tell me just what you understand by that?” 
he pursued, as if he really expected Clementina to instruct 
him 

She hesitated a moment before she answered, “I don't 
believe L undastand anything at all.” 

“Do you know,” said Milray, *‘ that’s exactly my own 
case? And I’ve an idea that the anghor isin the same 
box,” and Clementina perceived she might laugh, and 
laughed discreetly. 

Milray seemed to feel the note of discreetness in her 
laugh, and he asked, smiling, ‘‘ How old did you tell me 
you were?” 

** I'm sixteen,” said Clementina, 

“It's a great age,” said Milray. ‘‘I remember being 
sixteen myself; 1 have never been so old Since. But | 
was very old for my age, then. Do you think you are?” 

‘I don't believe Lam,” said Clementina, laughing again, 
but still very discreetly. 

‘Then I should like to tell you that you have a very 
agreeable voice. Do you sing?” 

** No’m—no, sir—no,” said Clementina, “I can't sing at 
all.” 

‘* Ah, that’s very interesting,” said Milray, ‘‘ but it’s not 
surprising. I wish I could see your face distinctly; I've 
a great curiosity about matching voices and faces; I must 
get Mrs. Milray to tell me how you look. Where did you 
pick up your pretty knack at reading? In school, here?” 

‘1 don’t know,” answered Clementina, ‘‘ Do I read— 
the way you want?” 

‘*Oh, perfectly. 
when there is any.” 

** Sometimes,” said Clementina, ingenuously, “I read 
too fast; the children ah’ so impatient when I'm reading 
to them at home,and they hurry me. But I can read a 
great deal slower if you want me to.” 

‘*No, I'm impatient, too,” said Milray. 
many of them—the children?” 

** "There ah’ six in all.” 

** And are you the oldest?” 

** Yes,” said Clementina. She still felt it very blunt 
not to say sir, too, but she tried to make her tone imply 
the sir, as Mr. Gregory had bidden her.” 

‘You've got a very pretty name.” 

Clementina brightened. *‘ Do you like it? Motha gave 
it to me; ‘she took it out of a book that fatha was reading 
to her.” 

“TL like it very much,” said Milray. 
your age?” 

“T gness I am pretty tall.” 

** You're fair, of course. I can tell that by your voice; 
you've got a light-haired voice. And what are your eyes?” 

‘*Blue!” Clementina laughed at his pursuit. 

** Ab, of course! It isn’t a gray-eyed blonde voice. Do 
you think—has anybody ever told you—that you were 
graceful?” 

“I don’t know as they have,” said Clementiva, after 
thinking. 

‘*And what is your own opinion?” Clementina began 
to feel her dignity infringed; she did not answer, and now 
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Milray laughed. ‘‘I felt the little tilt in your stepas you 
came up. It’s all right. Sball we try for our friend’s 
meaning, now?” 

Clementina began again, and again Milray stopped her. 
‘* You mustn’t bear malice. I can hear the grudge in your 
voice; but I didn’t mean to langh at you. You don’t like 
being made fun of, do you?” 

**T don’t believe anybody does,” said Clementina. 

‘*No, indeed,” said Milray. ‘‘If I had tried such a 
thing I should be afraid you would make it uncomfortable 
forme. But I haven't, have I?” 

“I don’t know,” said Clementina, reluctantly, 

Milray laughed gleefully. ‘‘ Well, you'll forgive me, 
because I'm an old fellow. If I were young, you wouldn't, 
would you?” 

Clementina thought of the clerk; she had certainly 
never forgiven him. ‘‘Shall 1 read on?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes. Read on,” he said respectfully. Once he 
interrupted her to say that she pronounced aimirably, but 
he would like now and then to differ with her about a 
word if she did not mind. She answered, Oh no, indeed; 
she should like it ever so much, if he would tell her when 
she was wrong. After that he corrected her, and he 
amused himself by studying forms of respect so delicate 
that they should not alarm her pride; Clementina re- 
assured him in terms as fine as his own. She did not ac- 
cept his instructions implicitly: she meant to bring them 
to the bar of Gregory’s knowledge. If lie approved of 
them, then she would submit. 

Milray easily possessed himself of the history of her 
life and of all its circumstances, and he said he would like 
to meet her father and make the acquaintance of a man 
whose mind, as Clementina interpreted it to him, he found 
so original. 

He authorized his wife to arrange with Mrs. Atwell for 
a monopoly of Clementina’s time while he staid : Mid- 
dlemount, and neither he nor Mrs. Milray seemed sur- 
prised at the good round sum, as the landlady thougls it, 
which she asked in the girl's behalf. 

{ro BE conTINUED.] 























TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


W HAT to wear when travelling is a question that in- 

terests the minds of women who only go away for 
a day or two at a time just as much as those who are for- 
tunate enougly to be regular travellers. It is quite as 
necessary to look well for a day’s outing as it is for a 
long journey, and nobody likes to be inappropriately 
dressed in these days when it is possible to dress well. It 
is not wise nor desirable to put aside some shabby old 
gown with the idea that anything is good enough to take 
a journey, for there are few places where a gown shows 
more thoroughly its good and bad points than in a railway 
car or On a steamboat. 

The day is gone by for people to go about with any 
amount of hand-luggage; everything is put in the trunks 
that is possible, and only enough left out to make one 
perfectly comfortable, without carrying a quantity of 
shawls, coats, ctc., as formerly. 


Mohair is a material that is always used in regular 
travelling gowns. It is not particularly pretty, but it 
has two very strong points iu its favor—one, that it sheds 
the dust; and an- 
other, that it wears 
well. 

These gowns are 
made up, as arule, 
with fitted waists, 
although there are 
some with jackets, 
as the jacket style 
is always in fash- 
ion insummer, A 
very smart gown in 
this style has a 
gored skirt, and is 
trimmed with rows 
of fancy black 
braid, three in 
number, one direct- 
ly at the foot and 
the other two at 
equal distances 
apart, the top one 
being nearly at the 
The waist is tight-fitting in the back, with some 
The front 





knees. 
little fulness, but that well drawn into the belt. 
is open with revers to show a vest of black corded silk 
fastened with little steel buttons so that it looks as though 


it were an inside waist. The revers are faced with black 
silk, and have an appliqué of yellow embroidery which 
gives a pretty and light effect, and relieves what would 
otherwise be quite too sombre—an all-black look. The 
sleeves are of medium size, with a little cap over the top 
trimmed with rows of braid; they are made as all sleeves 
of travelling dresses should be-—open at the wrist for 
about four inches, and fastened with hooks and eyes that 
do not show. 

Gray mohair is especially pretty for travelling gowns. 
An exceedingly novel and very smart fashion this year is 
to have a sort of polonaise cloak belted in and finished to 
look like a gown. One of these made in a figured bril- 
lantine or mobair has a deep yoke at the back, and sev- 
eral small pleats tapering in at the waist line. The front 
is full, and, in fact, looks much like a shirt-waist, as it is 
finixhed down the front with a straight band and shirt 
studs. The skirt is plain, but unusually full, so as to 
cover any dress skirt; the sleeves are of medium size in 
bishop shape, finished with a cuff. There is a belt of 
black leather studded with steel points. The skirt and 
waist are fastened together so as to look like a cloak ora 
polonaise, In many respects this garment is not unlike a 
glorified linen duster, but it possesses all the good points 
of that garment with none of its objectionable ones, 


The coat and skirt style of gown is a very useful one 
for travelling, because the coat can be taken off in the 
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car and is still at hand if the weather changes sufficiently 
to make it necessary. 

These suits should be as plain as possible. The gored 
skirt is better than that with an attached flounce, because 
it does not get out of order so easily. The coat should be 
made as simply as possible, without any fancy revers— 
those can be added if necessuary—should fit well, and not 
be of too heavy a material. A light gray serge or tricot 
is very good, and dark colors are better than light ones. 

For separate waists the cotton shirt-waists seem almost 
indispensable now, while the taffetas are also fashionable. 
The newest shirt-waists have a good scheme about them— 
that is, an inside yoke of the same material as the waist, 
which is sewed in 
the shoulder seams, 
the neck- band, the 
armholes, and the 
front of the waist, 
but is not attached 
at the lower part. 
This yoke keeps the 
waist from slipping 
off the shoulders, 
and also keeps the 
fulness in the right 
place in front, and is 
especially good for 
stout pesple. Where 
economy does not 
have to be consulted 
it is a great mistake 
to buy cheap shirt- 
waists, especially for 
travelling. They 
look very well at 
first, particularly on 
a tall slight woman, 
but after laundering 
they shrink, lose 
their shape, and ure 
common in appear- 
ance, It is betier to 
buy or bave made 
two or three more expensive ones, and then have one or 
two silk waists. 

No lace or jewelry should be worn when travelling. 
The shirt-waist may need to be fastened with studs, but 
there is no need to add two or three stick-pins. The ex- 
traordinary fad of wegring sirings of pearls at all times, 
on the ground that pearls lose their color unless in con- 
stant use, should be strictly avoided on any sort of jour- 
ney. If pearls must be worn, let them be worn inside the 
waist, where they do not show. 

The plain stock is the best finish for a shirt-waist—a 
white piqué one that can be laundered or a linen collar 
and simple tie; but the stock is the coolest, and looks 
very fresh and smart. The plainest kind of belt should 
be used, with a simple buckle. 





The best style of hat to wear when travelling is rather 
a difficult thing to state with any positive air of authority. 
Large hats and fancy bonnets are, of course, not to be 
thought of, but there is no absolute and distinct style of 
hat which can be said to belong to a travelling dress. 
The most comfortable hat is a small turban of as light- 
weight straw as possible, that has no brim outstanding in 
the back, or a small toque or bonnet whieh fits closely 
to the head, is light, and not too warm. It should be be- 
coming and smart. A fancy straw trimmed with ribbon 
and two or three stiff quills stands hard wear better than 
anything clse,and can be brushed and made to look per- 
fectly fresh. Sailor hats are too stiff to be comfortable. 
If a straw is too elaborate the dust gets into iutricate 
places where a brush cannot be put, and in these little 
crevices a most surprising amount of dirt will collect. 


Heavy shoes and boots must be avoided like the plague, 
and only such foot-gear as is comfortable must be chosen. 
A pair of old shoes can be smartened up by the use of Uress- 
ing and cleaning so they are perfectly presentable. If 
new shoes must be worn, it is better to put a pair of slip- 
pers in the bag and change them on the train, although 
this latter plan is scarcely advisable. As light shoes are 
worn—that is, shoes that are light in weight—it is sufe to 
have a pair of rubbers to put in the bag. 

Tan shoes are now worn even with black gowns, and 
on all occasions when ordinary dress is worn, They are 
more comfortable than black shoes, but somehow do not 
look as trim and neat. They are now worn with fancy 
brown stockings quite as much as with plain ones. Open- 
work lisle stockings look very well with low black shoes, 
and are not necessarily very expensive. They look dainty 

and neat, and that 
is a great point. 


The Biarritz glove 
that-pulls on with- 
out any buttons is 
a very comfortable 
ove for travelling, 
of quite light kid, 
the tan shade being 
the best. Gloves 
of full size should 
be worn for travel- 
ling. It is a greut 
mistake to squeeze 
the band iuto a 
glove that is a size 
too small, and of 
course light and 
white gloves are 
horribly bad form. 
The Suéde gloves 
as well as the glacé 
kid are in fashion. 





In the travelling 
bag should be put plenty of clean bandkerchiefs, some 
eau de Cologne, some saits, aud a small stimulant; but 
it is a mistake to load down a travelling-bag with any 
amount of useless articles. A night-gown of course is 
necessary, comb and brush, tooth-brush, and nail-brush. 
These, with the other articles already mentioned, dre all 
that will be needed. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE GRAND COURT. 
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08, by F. A. Rinehart, Oumsha 


THE LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM IN THE MINES AND MINING BUILDING. 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBRASKA.—[Sss Pace 629.) 





SUPPLEMENT 


WOMEN’S FIELD AT THE 
OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


See illustration on page 628. 


4 te = is no woman's Wilding separate 

and distinctive at the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition at Omaha, as there was at Chi- 
cago, at Atlanta, and Nashville, but when 
the history of this latest international ex- 
hibition comes to be written it will be found 
that to the women of the West, as much as 
to any other body of citizens, will have to be 
given the credit of most important results. 
It was the idea of the Nebraska women that 
a woman's building was not wanted. Wo- 
men's work, they think, has become too per- 
vasive of every department of the country’s 
activity to need separate classification, so 
the impress of women’s executive ability and 
the touch of her feminine taste and spirit 
are to be found in many places in the 
Omaha Exposition instead of in one alone. 
As Mrs. Henrotin said in an address at 
the exposition’s Club day, just before the 
opening of the biennial club meeting at 
Denver, that the history of the General Fed- 
eration was the history of the expositions of 
the country, springing as it did from the 
congresses at Chicago, so the expositions on 
their side reflect the force and impetus that 
have been developed for this country through 
the club movement 


Certainly the work of women at the Oma- 
ha Exposition is most impressive. The Wo- 
man’s Club of the city, a large and ener- 
getic organization, stands as hostess for the 
educational and religious congresses which 
meet during its progress. Its members 
keep open house at the club-house in the 
city, where all visiting club women are most 
cordially welcomed. Besides this, the State 


Federation has in the exposition grounds 
special headquarters in the Liberal Arts 
Building. Here is a fine club exhibit of 


year - books, calendars, 
from clubs all over the 
tion of one of the galleries is attractively 
fitted up, and relays of hostesses recruited 
from the membership are in constant attend- 
ance. Mrs. Stoutenborough, president of 
the Nebraska Federation, opened the meet- 
ing on Woman's Club day, an address of 
welcome from Mrs. Draper Smith, president 
of the Omaha Woman's Club, emphasizing 


photographs, ete., 
State. Tere a por- 


the activity of the club women in the expo- 
sition. 
So far a number of the educational and 


religious davs have been held. Two dates 
in June, the 13th and 15th, were Omaha 
School days, given up respectively to the 
junior and senior grades. On these days, in 
the attractive Boys and Girls’ Building, gath- 
ered the school -children under the two 
classifications, and enjoyed a special pro- 
gramme provided by and for them. An ex- 
hibit of the work of the schools was an in- 
teresting part of each day. Educational day, 
the 28th of June, was another special charge 
of the women, and a Christian Endeavor day 
wnother. Through the next ten wecks there 
are many others arranged for, with the ladies 
invariably in evidence as courteous and hos- 
pitable hostesses. The officers of the Board 
of Woman Managers in charge of the Bu- 


reau of Edueation are Mrs. A. J. Sawyer, 
Lincoln, president ; Mrs. Thomas L. Kimball, 


Omaha, first vice-president ; Mrs. K. L. Dut- 
ton, ILastings, second vice-president; Mrs. F. 
Johnson, Crete, third vice-president ; Mrs. 
Frances M. Ford, Omaha, secretary—all of 
Nebraska 


Another group of Omaha women is ren- 
dering distinguished service on the Woman’s 
soard of Entertainment. Of this Mrs. F. C. 
Chase is the president, her committee of ten 
including Mrs. G. F. Wattles, Mrs. G. M. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Kirkendall, Mrs. J, E. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Mrs. William Redick, Mrs. Lyman, 
Mrs. Joslyn, Mrs. Webster, and Mrs. Clark, 
this committee having enlisted the services 
of thirty assistants. These forty women have 
fitted up in the baleony of the Mines and 
Mining Building a drawing-room that is 
both spacious and artistic. A visitor last 
month was shown first the then vacant gal- 
lery on the opposite side of the building, in 
its barren and apparently impossible state, be 
fore she was taken across the hall into the 
fairyland evolved from a similar emptiness 
by the council of forty. 

The accompanying illustration shows bet- 
ter than words what was accomplished with 
deft and artistic hands. In this lovely apart- 
ment the ladies of the committee take turns in 
being at home, Tueir idea of hospitality is 
the true biblical one. It is not mierely wait- 
ing in their beautiful corner to be found out, 
but of keeping ladies out through the expo- 
sition spaces, in the lanes and by-ways, as it 
were, in quest of women who may like to 
loiter over a cup of tea or lemonade with 
them. After wandering about the grounds 
in the dazzling sunlight, which seems Oma- 
ha’s continual privilege, the relief of this 
cool restful haven, with its vista of plant- 
embowered roof-garden upon which the 
windows give, its luxurious chairs and di- 
vans, whose cushions invite grateful repose, 
and the graceful ministrations of attentive 
hostesses, may be easily imagined, though 
not fally appreciated until enjoyed. 

A delightful five-o’clock tea was given in 
this drawing-room to the officers and distin- 
guished visitors on Woman's Club day, 
which in the evening was supplemented by 
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a large and handsome reception to the visit- 
ing club women generally 

In the various State buildings, too, commit- 
tees of the distinguished women of exch State 
are in charge to act us hostesses to the throngs 
constantly passing through. 


Mr. Kimball, of the firm of Walker & Kim- 
ball, the architects-in-chief of the exposi- 
tion, paid a tribute to the work of the 
Omaha and Nebraska women during the 
preparatory months of the exposition. Their 
courage and practical sympathy and effort 
helped to tide over more than one hard 
place—a testimony of appreciation that is 
shared by other promoters of an exposition 
which is a most remarkable example of al- 
most miraculous triumph over conditions 
that had to be conquered in the briefest space 
of time. 

Some other interesting things which Mr. 
Kimball said in the same gossip over a cup 
of tea ‘‘ at home” With some of the ladies of 
the Entertaining Boatd related to the expo- 
sition in general. The statement, frequently 
made before the exposition opened, that the 
buildings were to be in various pale tints 
was derived from the strong desires of the 
architects. They planned that the actual 
buildings should be painted an ivory white, 
with their recesses, colonnades, etc., of warm 
deep tints. For economical reasons, how- 
ever, the executive committee did not ap- 
prove this intention, and, much to the archi- 
tects’ regret, it had to be relinquished. 

* Still,” said Mr.-Kimball, ‘‘the Omaha 
Exposition enjoys the distinction of being 
the first actual white city. Chicago was so 
called because there was nothing else to 
compare it with, but in point of fact the 
Chicago buildings were painted a very pale 
brown. These here are pure white, or were 
when the exposition opened. Nature and 
the smelting - works, however, are playing 
the artists we need, for they are toning them 
down from the dazzling purity which was a 
menace to the eye.” 

This, too, is the first exposition on pile 
foundations. A few at Chicago were simi 
larly anchored to the piles, but all here are 
so constructed, This was on account of dan- 
ger from high winds, although Professor 
Aughey, of the Smithsonian Institute, says 
Omaha can never have a cyclone. Its situa- 
tion is such that the bluff and the river must 
prevent the formation of such wind-clouds, 
and dissipate or turn aside any that may 
rush down upon it. The designs of the 
buildings are limited to the Renaissance use 
of the classic—the fifteenth-century inter- 
pretation of the classic idea. A feature of 
the effect which attracts every observing 
visitor is the linking of the buildings around 
the Court of Honor with colonnades. These 
are constantly increasing in beauty as their 
growth of clambering vines advances. Even 
at the opening, however, with the slender 
tendrils creeping around the graceful pillars, 
they contribute a large element of beauty. 


The landscape-gardener at Omaha deserves 
special praise. The manner in which he has 
made the wilderness literally blossom like a 
rose at the very opening of the exposition is 
marvellous. Beautiful turf that in its per- 
fection might be of the traditional hundred 
years’ sort, hardy foliage plants in luxuriant 
growth, and flowering vines and plants of 
midsummer luxuriance were to be seen the 
second week in June. 

The exposition workers in every depart- 
ment have wisely accepted their limitations. 
The standard of quality rather than of quan- 
tity has been raised and preserved. Thi re- 
sult is an exposition imposing indeed, except 
when the tremendous area of Chicago is con- 
sidered, and a gem in perfected details that 
does not suffer by comparison with any sim- 
ilar affair. M. H.W. 


THE COMFORTABLE FRIEND. 
a comfortable friend is just the same 
now that she was ten or twenty years 
ago. You meet her after an absence of six 
months, and pick up the conversation just 
where it was dropped then. You find her 
consistent with what she always has been, 
Her pointof view, like that of every friend 
whom you really cherish, is constantly that 
of the rational human being who wants the 
world to get on, and tries, so far as one indi- 
vidual may, to promote progress toward tlie 
millennium. Ste has a memory. All of 
your good times together seem to live in her 
mind. You refer to an escapade which took 
lace when you were girls, and she recalls 
tatonce. You never meet her without a 
warming of the cockles of your heart. 

There is another sort of friend. You 
chance upon her after some months of sep- 
aration, remembering what a very jolly day 
you had of it that last time you were to- 
gether in Rome or San Francisco or New 
York. She greets you coldly, and looks you 
ever suspiciously. She seems to have for- 
gotten all about the jolly day, hesitates a 
little when you speak of some common ex- 
perience, and has to have it called*back to 
her by circumstantial evidence. 

It is two or three hours, or days, before 
you begin to see in her signs of returning 
consciousness, At last she commences to 
seem like her old self. Her eye melts a 
little from its former freezing glare. After 
a while she is completely thawed out. She 
confides in you again. 

But do not imagine that she is permanent- 
ly settled. Oh no! She goes off again for 





six months ora year. When she returns, the 
old process has to be repeated. You begin 
to ask yourself, ‘‘ Does this friendship pay 
for the effort which I am obliged to expend 
to keep it alive? Bless her antarctic soul! 
why can’t she take me for what I am worth? 
Why must I prove that Iadd up to just so 
much every time we meet?” 

But everybody, we venture to say, has 
several of these friends who have to be 
smoothed down or stirred up or drawn out 
at every fresh encounter. Is it a matter of 
temperament? Or haven't they any imagi 
nation? Or is it memory that is deficient? 
Very likely they haven't been brought up 
right. Phillips Brooks says that a noble 
soul bears beliefs as a tree bears fruit. Lt is 
a mistake to bring up a child to believe in 
everybody. But there is a happy medium 
between “gullibility and everlasting suspi- 
cion, The uncomfortable friend should seek 
this happy medium. He is a graceless fel 
low, and makes even those who may best 
appreciate his solid qualities tired in the 
strain to keep on good terms with him. 

The comfortable, casy old friend, who 
takes us at our face value, and doesn’t need 
any stroking down or placating after a sep 
aration, however long, is one of the choicest 
boons of life. As for the other sort, perhaps 
they are well typified by Zophar the Naa 
mathite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Eliphaz the 
Temanite 


FELLOWSHIP IN FAMILIES. 


I I is curious that one rarely sees intimate 
friendship between persons of the same 
family. The members of most families are 
friendly together in a lukewarm-outside sort 
of way, but there is no enthusiasm or conge- 
nial fellowship in this matter-of-fact kind of 
intercourse. They bear the same name, and 
have a general interest in one another's wel 
fare, but in regard to their mental and spir- 
itual life they are often utter strangers, per 
haps hold creeds and opinions entirely at 
variance, their separateness being glossed 
over with a veneering of polite disregard. 





We all desire friendship, sy mpathy, and | 


congenial companionship. We go through 
the world looking for these things, and sor 
rowing when we do not get them. It seems 
& strange perverseness of fate that we find 
them so rarely where there are so many oth 
er pleasant things which would make them 
still more beautiful. 
kin, of common memories, and 
name would make a comradeship still more 
delightful 
in ourselves, and that, grown weary by the 
enforced familiarity of years, we do not be 
lieve possible, or care to seek, any inner com- 
munion with people whose outside person- 
ality we have grown tired of. It tukes an 
enormous amount of patience, as well as af- 


The bond of a common | 
a common 


It may be that the fault is partly | 


fection, not to get dreadfully tired of people, | 


and members of one’s own family are no ex- 
ception to this rule 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalied.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 








TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Leas Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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RoYAL 


Baking Powder 


Most healthful 
leavener in 
the world. 
Goes farther. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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Offers THE BEST OF ALL 
that is good in . 
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family in time < . need. 
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The ‘Best is the Cheapest! 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sert. 15th, 1896, 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to § 
be “ unadulterated 
or other substance. 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Fiavor.’”’ 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 S 
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PAQUIN MODEL FOR FOULARD GOWN 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES. 

\ THEN the first spring and summer importations were 

exhibited the most noticeable novelty was the silk 
or satin jacket, made, as a rule, of black, but in maa in- 
stances to match the skirt with which it was worn. As 
the season advances, the popularity of the novelty has be 
come well established, and they are now considered the 
smartest things a woman can have. For very warm 





BLACK CREPE DE CHINE, WITH CHANTILLY LACE 
FRONT AND TULLE RUCHES. 
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weather, when made of black taffeta and unlined, they are 
much cooler than tight-fitting waists, and are worn with 
skirts of all materials. The black satin couts are more 
elaborate than silk ones, and are often most fancifully 
trimmed. A particularly smart one from la maison Félix, 
shown on the front page, is quite effective. It is tight- 
fitting, but opens with wide-scalloped revers faced with 
white satin and edged with ruffles of black mousseline 
de soie. An exaggeratedly high collar flares out, faced 
with white satin, and trimmed to match the revers. The 
sleeves are trimmed with narrow quillings of mousseline 
de soie; at the wrists are ruffles of white chiffon, and at 
the throat a double bow of white chiffon fills the front of 
the waist that shows between the revers. Worn with this 
jacket is a large hat of black straw, the brim edged with 
white. The trimming consists of wired bows of black 
Chantilly lace and black and white ostrich tips. 


Of foulard gowns there is no end, but the new designs 
that come show, if possible, more graceful lines and be- 
coming styles. One of Paquin’s latest models is especially 
attractive, although quite simple. It is made of a flowered 
pattern; the skirt medium length, and trimmed with two 
flounces edged with narrow black satin ribbon. 

The waist is fastened at one side with three fancy but- 
tons, and is open to show a dainty chemisette of lace and 
fine tucks. The upper part is turned back and. forms 
three wide revers, each edged with narrow black satin 
ribbon put on quite full. The sleeves are tight-fitting, 
very long, and finished at the wrist with a chiffon ruffle. 
A blouse effect is given in the front of the waist, the ful 
ness drawn in under a narrow black satin belt. With this 
gown is worn a large soft hatof blue straw in toque shape, 
turned up at the left side with a bow of black velvet 
ribbon. 


Light-weight cloth costumes are included in all thorough 
outfits for the summer, but until now the fashion has been 
to have coat and skirt match in color, and all the coats 
have been short. A very smart costume from Doucet is 
quite an innovation, both in style and coloring. The skirt 
is of black cloth, light weight, made with an attached 
flounce—the only trimming rows of stitching where the 
flounce and skirt are jomed. The coat is much longer 
than anything that has been seen for some time—quite a 
three-quarter length. It fastens with one large button, 
and is then sloped much like a man’s cut-away coat. There 
are wide revers and deep cuffs of black and white taffeta 
trimmed with ruffles of black taffeta. The color of the 
coat is mauve. At the throat is a wide ‘bow of black 
mousseline de soie. ‘The hat is of black straw, trimmed at 
the side with stiff black quills, 


It would be difficult to design a more graceful gown 
than the one illustrated of crépe de Chine. It is of black, 
but can be copied in any color. The skirt is long—quite 
long in the back, and tonching the ground at the sides 
and in front, It is made with an attached flounce put on 
in points, each point outlined with a ruche of red tulle 
covered with black tulle. On the waist is a wide square 
collar of white lace appliqué trimmed with a narrow black 
tulle ruche; Wélow the collar is gnother collar of Chantilly 
lace, which is shaped so that it covers all the front of the 
waist, and apparently goes down over the entire front of 
the skirt as well. It has very much the effect of a stole, 
and is trimmed at either side with tulle ruching. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, but shirred, and finished at the 
wrist with full ruffles of tulle; the band collar is a plain 
ribbon stock with a rnuching. The hat for this gown is of 
black tulle with short black ostrich tips. 


Blue linen gowns are extremely fashionable this sum- 
mer, and while there are a great many simple styles in 
which the material is made up, there are also a number 
of most elaborately designed costumes. 

A very smart and most elaborate gown is made with a 
wide flounce embroidered in black and put on to give the 
effect of a double skirt. The upper part of the skirt is of 
the plain blue linen cut up in a point in front, and trimmed 
with three full ruffles that go around the entire skirt, al- 
most covering the embroidered flounce at the back. The 
waist has a square yoke of embroidered linen, and around 
the yoke are bands of black velvet ribbon, and two ruffles 
to match those on the skirt. The fulness below the yoke 
is drawn in above the waist line by rows of shirring, and 
the sleeves, tight-fitting from shoulder to wrist, are also 
shirred; the belt is of black velvet, The hat from Esther 
Meyer is of black straw trimmed with long black ostrich 
plumes. 


WATERING-PLACE COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 630. 


4 y~ latest styles show very markedly the difference 

between this and last year’s fashions, and the gowns 
now sent out may be relied upon as being hints for what 
will be worn during the winter. The blouse effects are 
very rapidly giving place to tight-fitting waists, sleeves 
are shrinking, and over-skirts are threatened. A smart 
costume, suitable for afternoon and church wear, is made 
of mouageline de soie over taffeta silk lining, the skirt, 
of meditim length, has the front breadth trimmed with 
rows 6€ black velvet ribbon put on in V-shaped lines, nar- 
row at the waist and broadening out at the foot. This 
trimming is repeated at the back, while the sides are in 
panel effect, embroidered in black appliqué, and also 
trimmed with ruffles of black Chantilly lace headed with 
a band of black velvet. The waist is most effective, made 
of the embroidered mousseline with yoke of shirred white 
with straps of the velvet put thrcegh. and bands of velvet 
put across the waist and around the sleeves. 

Quite on the lines of the old-fashioned over-skirt is a 
gown made of blue and white. The skirt is of striped 
blue and white, the only trimming a narrow black braid- 
ing around the foot. A round apron front is finished at 
the back with a wide sash with long ends, the ends 
trimmed with narrow lines of white. The waist is in 
jacket shape, tight-fitting, with wide revers of white that 
form a sailor collar in the back. There is a trimming in 
black braid on the collar. Bands of white go across the 
back of the waist and down the front. The sleeves have 
a pointed cuff of white with two bands of white above it. 
This gown is almost identical in style with the gowns 
worn eight or ten years ago. 

A most charming gown of pale gray light-weight cloth 
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COSTUME FROM vOUCET—LONG 


BLACK 


MAUVE CLOTH 
SKIRT. 


COAT, 


on the order of nuns’ veiling is made with a plain top 
and attached flounce skirt, the flounce accordion-pleated 
and trimmed with three bands of lace insertion, The 
waist is quite a work of art, so exquisite is the embroid 
ery on the fronts and deep cape collar, and on the pointed 
vest of white mousseline de soie. 

In figured organdie is an attractive gown, made also 





BLUE LINEN, WITH EMBROIDERY ON YOKE, SLEEVES, 
AND FLOUNCE, 








h attached flounce, and trimmed 
dou ruchings of black and white ribbon 
rl A t has an unusually deep yoke made 
f tucked silk, the tucks arranged to cross in 
effect Around the yoke is a band of 
‘ insertion outlined with a narrow 
yor iching A wide fancy ribbon sash 
cis t he smart Ok Of this gown 
Ay eably smart black taffeta gown has 
ly made with two shaped ruffles edged 
lack velvet ribbor The waist is made 
1 yok f white mousseline de soie em 
lore wK Below the yoke the body 
' f spangled net with zigzag 
of black velvet From elbow to wrist 
sare in small tuck with a puff it 
th 
A 1 coming costume of black and 
W ped silk has a plain skirt made 
vith i There is no trimming on the 
! t the black lines make it very smart 
da sash of white taffeta shirred very close 


mmed with a ruffle of the silk almost 


our vocaliam, especially in speech, is crude 
Its existences regarded as one of 
phenomena, quite equal to caring 
it any rate which has 
heretof performed its functions as an 
interpreter for humanity without requiring 
Caper il cure 
A kind of malformed speech has flown 
back and forth 
sufely delivered, and no pressing need has 
seemed to exist for troubling about it further 
The very intangibility and evanescence 
of what is called Voice shoul! cause it to be 
an « bject of zealous study Its mysterious 
its momentary existence willed into 
by that greater mystery the mind, its 
marvellous freightage of meaning and en 
ghtenment to those who listen, make it ap 
peara very God-given attribute, however we 
may mar it by clumsy or unskilful use of it 
Especially shoul! it be appreciated and 
cultivated to its fullest extent by our ambi 
tious Women speakers, who are conscious that 
thoy have something to say and desire to say 


has been 
nature 8 
for itself 


und one 
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being 
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effectually. “For in the voice of woman 
lies a latent power which colors her person- 
ality immeasurably, and a harsh or discord- 
ant vocal utterance rudely robs words of their 
best value, and disturbs outward comeliness, 
however perfect. This is an aphorism, nota 
but one which is recognized in 
theory oftener than it is put into practice, 


It is because the study of voice production 
has been esteemed as so secondary that we 
find our rostrums occupied (I had almost 


said invaded) by enthusiastic amateurs in 
speech, who are, so to say, without vocal 
equipoise; whose force of thought is often 


completely obscured by an all too apparent 
effort heard, which visible strain, al 
though it may properly excite pity for the 
person undergoing it, seldom convinces her 
hearers or creates a sympathy for the cause 
she is so laboriously espousing 

A speaker whose attention is mainly direct- 
ed toward making herself heard by vague 
and indefinite effort is invariably exhausted 
after a short talk, and is disappointed to find 
that her dynamic force has been wasted, 
and her words for the most part lost. Un- 
fortunately her misdirected effort is not the 
only thing to be deplored, for in all likeli 
hood the speaker has wearied her audience 
excessively, and made the highly sensitive 
and sympathetic members of it nervously ill 
for the time being 

Instances of this kind 


constantly occur, 


und are generally attributable to an igno- 
rance as to natural laws governing voice 


emission and support. 

Many faults of public speaking are the re- 
suit of erroneous judgment or taste, but 
more exist because of non-recognition of the 
necessity for vocal preparation 


Allowances must be made for the novice, of 
course, and the faults of utterance which are 
directly caused by the excitement attendant 
upon a first appearance before an audience 
and the consciousness of new responsibilities 
lhese should not be wrongly imputed, or too 
critically judged But the woman whose 
voice has undergone intelligent: training can 
never lose a perceptible voeal force, however 
confused by her surroundings. The organs 
of speech are particularly faithful servants, 
ind if habituated to correct action, they will 
eventually move with automatic precision. 
A careful training is necessary to bring about 
this action, but in these times our Minervas 
of the platform may not spring from the 
brow of Jove fuil panoplied with instine 
tive knowledge of acoustics, of articulation, 
of ra If they would win 
the laurel of approbation they must pay the 
price of proper accoutrement 


strum require ments 


A tedious process, it may be, must be 
entered upon ere the delicate ligaments 
which we designate the vocal cords, can be 


safely called upon to perform unusual feats 
of strength or endurance; but the prepara 
tion will presently become a necessity, be 
ca the voeal inefficiency of the average 
woman speaker is ‘already generally recog 
nized 
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PRICKLY HEAT. 
HE mother whose children suffer in hot 
weather from prickly heat will be glad 


| to know that if she will put baking-soda into 


| Tess, 


rely covers the back. The waist is made 
th ripes of the silk arranged to give 
i bias eff that is most becoming to the fig 
ine A yoke and a flat bertha of white out 
wd with black velvet trim the waist 
WOMANS VOICE IN SPEECH 
BY ADA STERLING 
{ PRESENT DEMANDS UPON IT 
( yt if the most noteworthy efforts of 
the moder man is that of public 
discussion in public places Her voice may 
ily be snid to be ubiquito is In every 
cial, philanthropic heological, and even 
' ieal gathering. in Sabbath schools, at 
' het conventions, in college-settiement 
meetings, in every assemblage, unless we ex 
cept the Senate-Chambert ind House of Rep 
reseniatives, woman's voice is heard dis 
irsing on some pet theme generally re- 
rm of some kind. For every woman is 
viely evangelistic in temperament, and 
v of the present day lack the courage of 
r convictions,” which leads them valiant 
the arena of public discussion 
A certain unquiet is in the air, and so-call 
ed ** fads ire multitudinous But all are 
ircharged with desire for the perfecting of 
humankind, and each bears its part toward 
the future betterment of the social state and 
physical being 
The enervetic dis pies ¢ f physic il enlture 
have umloubtedly lessened the ¢elientele of 
the med fraternity, and statistics say that 
vitl criod of fifteen years the average 
hei yomen has increased nearly two 
ine This has not been a matter of mere 
‘ 1 n of muscle, for the general health 
f the weaker sex has also greatly improved 
Every line of physical development tends 
ward the perfection of the whole being 
umd i way the organs of speech have 
ceived a certain reflex benefit, from the 
pli i xercises which are now so general 
ly ned and practised: but in the matter 
of individual training they have been lament 
ibly newlected 
Ilere and there exceptional voices have 
been selected for especial training, usually 
for the lyric or dramatic stage, and “ eloen 
tion umd variou voice methods” have 
been practised more or leas in schools, and 
under the direction of private teachers, whose 
iypparent definition of the word “ elocution 
has been motley pantomime and theatrical 
apeecch But wh such teaching has re 
lted generally in tiresome affectation of 
voice and manner, it has borne its part in 
keeping alive the subject of the training of 
the speaking vores 
General vocal training is only just begin 
ning to be recognized as a posasilnlity and a 
duty A great deal of floating knowledges 
concer y the voice and its care has been 
disseminated within the past few years, and 
the result is seen in a marked decrease in 
lung and throat diseases When voice-train 
inw shall have been idopted mad its efficacy 
is & health agent fully proved by the train 
ing of the child, a very marked refinement 
um! enrichment is sure to result in the | 
American voice 
I am not inclined to attribute the high 
prebed uml me rvously conscious voices of 
this land to atmosplieric conditions, but 
rather to national habit Nor is the average 
American voice inherently inferior in beauty 
to the much-admired English organ But 





with its burden of meaning | 


the 


she 


water in which her children are bathed 
arrival of the irritating malady. She should 
not wait until the rash appears before she 
adopts this simple means to stop its prog 
but may all through the summer have 
voda added to the little ones’ bath water. In 
one family where this precaution was taken 
none of the children was troubled with 
prickly heat during the entire season, al 
tee gh every preceding year the small coe | 
and girls had been liberally peppered with 
the distressing eruption. 
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REGAINED HEALTH 


A Gratifying Letter to Mrs. 
Pinkham from A Happy 
Woman 


DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—I have been 
thankful a thousand times, since I wrote 
you, for what your Vegetable Compound 
has done for me. | followed your advice 
carefully, and now I feel like a different 
person. My troubles were backache, 
headache, nervous, tired feeling, and 
other troubles so common to women. 

I took four bottles of Vegetable 
Compound, and one box of Liver Pills, 
and am now well. I thank you again 
for the good you have done for me. 
ELLA E. BRENNER, East Rochester, Ohio. 


Great numbers of such letters as the 
above are constantly being received by 
Mrs. Pinkham from women who owe their 
health and happiness to her advice and 
medicine. 

Mrs. Pinkham’s address is Lynn, Mass. 
Her advice is offered free to all suffering 
women who are puzzled about themselves. 

If you have backache don’t neglect it or 
try heroically to ‘‘work it down,” you 
must reach the root of the trouble, and 
nothing will do this so safely and surely 
as Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com 
pound. Backache is accompanied by a lot 
of other aches and wearying sensations, but 


they nearly always come from the same 
source. Remove the cause of these dis 
tressing things, and you become well and 
strong. 


A Million Women Have Been 
Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Advice and Medicine 
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Transparent as crystal. "The strict- 
ly hygienic properties and absolute 
purity, as well as the refined and deli- 
? cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
placed it at the apex of all. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, ESQ. 


Written by Himself; 
Wives, etc. 
Full-page 
A.R.A.., 


The Fitzboodle Papers ; 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
Illustrations by J. E 
Fourteen Wood-cuts by the Author, and a Biographical Intro- 
duction by His Surviving Daughter, Mrs. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


the new Biographical Edition.) 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA 


A Novel. 
House,” 


$1 25. 


By 


THOMAS 


A. JANVIER, Author of 
‘The Uncle of an Angel,” 
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THACKERAY With Sixteen 
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ANNE THACKERAY 
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Post 8vo, 
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THE HUNDRED, AND OTHER STORIES 


By GERTRUDE 
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(New Edition.) 
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THE WORK OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 


OD bless the women of the Red Cross!” said General 

Merritt, the day before he sailed for Manila. ‘‘ We 
shall never forget the splendid kindness and hospitality 
without end that San Francisco has accorded us during 
our stay here.” 

“Tell all the world for us,” a member of the general’s 
staff said to me, ‘‘ that every officer and man in the ser- 
vice blesses the noble women of the Red Cross. Their 
work is priceless; we have met with nothing like it.” 
And certainly one of the most remarkable and unique 
developments consequent upon the present military move- 
ments in San Francisco is the singularly varied and use- 
ful activity of the Red Cross Society of California—an 
auxiliary of the national association. 

In the heat and bustle of hurried preparation for an 
unexpected war, here as elsewhere, the overtaxed govern- 
ment had left undone many of those things it ought to 
have done; and, to begin with, it has never reckoned to do 
for the soldier what his mother, for example, had always 
considered as indispensable to his well-being. Here is 
where the Red Cross Society has come in. The women 
have just ‘‘mothered” the boys in blue, bridging over 
rough places, feeding the hungry, tending the sick—gener- 
ally preventing much needless suffering from unavoid- 
able governmental hitches. 

From the moment when the soldier sets foot on Cali 
fornian soil it is brought 
vividly to his remembrance 
that the famous “* Sanitar 


BY BLANCHE PARTINGTON., 

There are writing-tents at the camps, where all materi- 
als are furnished free to soldiers, where there is quiet, 
and reading-matter to be hadalso. These tents are appre- 
ciated to the extent of between 1500 and 2000 letters per 


day. 

ii will readily be seen from all this that the ideal of 
the Red Cross work up to now—until more serious ser- 
vice shall perhaps be required of it, which God forbid!— 
has been not the supplying of governmental deficiencies, 
though, as I have before said, much has been done in this 
direction, but it has been an attempt, however inadequate, 
to. show the boys in blue that every inch of American 
ground is home to them, that every American woman 
loves every man of them as she loves her own son and 
brother, and that so long as they are with us they shall 
lack none of the loving service that every woman in 
America is longing to render them. 

It makes the heart burn with new belief in love of 
country, heroism, and self-sacrifice to hear the story of the 
resources of the Red Cross Society, and of the splendid 
kindness outside of it. 

Little children empty their savings banks; the school- 
children subscribe—and put up lunches for the soldiers. 
Poor women take in plain sewing and give the proceeds, 
A crippled woman sends 1800 yards of bandaging that 
she had pieced together of linch to 18-inch strips of 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


sponse greeted the Red Cross ladies of the welcoming 
committee than the grateful cheers of the boys in blue 
from Tennessee. There are colored citizens in our Cali- 
fornian regiments, and Mexicans who have sworn fealty 
to the stars and stripes, and even an occasional Spaniard. 

War, the great engine of hatred, has come like an angel 
of peace, welding men’s hearts into a wonderful unity. So 
strange are the ways of wisdom! 


LONG LIFE AND COMFORT. 


\ ] HEN one returns to shelter after any out-door ex 

cursionp, chill and shivering, with what a sense of 
delicious comfort does the warmth of the hall and house 
strike one! We recognizé at once that it is the atmosphere 
of ease, of health, that in which life and effort expand and 
grow, instead of shrinking and shrivelling, and we wonder 
as we breathe it how it was that those born before us man- 
aged to exist, to undergo the rigors of the climate, the cold 
meeting-houses, the cold school-houses, and accomplished 
all they did in their cold houses, with only the wood fires 
that scorched the face while the back was freezing, and 
with beds whose first touch was that of an ice-box—for 
the big brass warming-pan was a thing to be used only on 
occasion, lest one become sybaritic. 

It is within fifty years that the modern methods of 


heating the house have 
come into vogue, the old 


wood furnace that devoured 





Commission” of the civil 
war—a worthy forerunner 
of the Red Cross Associ- 
ation — was indebted for 
one-fourth of its funds, 
something over a million 
dollars, to the miners of far 
California. 

And to-day’s son of his 
father is finely faithful to 
the ancient traditions of the 
State, though it is towards 
the ‘“‘native daughter of 
the golden West” that sol 
dier-worship most iuclives 

and reasouably 

Hers is the gentle hospi 
tality that meets the incom 
ing hero at all hours with 
hearty greetings, and with 
wholesome food not less 
welcome. Hers is the gra 
cious kindliness that fills his 
hands with the wonderful 
blossoms of California, that 
he may know he has fallen 
among friends; and hers, 
tov, the wise thoughtfulness | 
that, as soon as he has eaten, 
finds pencil and postal cards 
for willing fingers to tell | 
those left behind of safe 
arrival in this far city of the 
Golden Gate 

This is the work of the 
Red Cross Society at the 
ferry depot, where all sol 
diers coming here must pa<s 
through; and to say that it 
is appreciated were to much 
understate the case. To 
many of them the atmos 
phere of friendliness is sim 
ply overpowering. Strong 
men choke back their tears 
They cannot eat, but just 
look helplessiy at the kind 
faces of the women whose 
goodness has brought the 
first touch of that most ter 
rible of the sufferings of a 
soldier's life — homesick 
ness. And the kindness fol 
lows to camp. Where the 
overworked authorities 
have failed to furnish ne 
cessary food, blankets, un 
derwear, shoes, stockings, 
etc., the Red Cross Society } 
has come forward and sup- 
plied the temporary. de- 
ficiency, and the govern 
ment, recognizing the work 
as a worthy outlet for the 
pent-up sympathies of the women, has gladly accepted 
their service. 

Every small town in California has its Red Cross Soci 
ety; every creed and nationality subscribes to its support. 
Thum Shu, the editor of a Chinese newspaper published in 
San Francisco, the other day turned in $100 to the Red 
Cross that he had collected in a few hours among his 
wealthy countrymen, and promises further immediate and 
considerable help if it will be accepted from that source. 
Gifts come pouring in hourly to the San Francisco head 
quarters in the most wonderful variety and quantity. 
Fresh and dried fruit by the ton, flannel for bandages 
and calico by the 1000 yards, eggs by the hundred dozen, 
beef tea by ‘the gallon, and pies by the million. Fish 
comes in by the hundred-weight, and ham and beef 
an! cheese and fresh vegetables. Then there are ‘‘com- 
fort-bags,” sleeping-caps, palm-leaf fans, literature and 
writing materials, and much tobacco. 

As befits the essential purpose of the Red Cross Society, 
the sick soldier is kept in tender remembrance, and we 
find for him good gifts in plenty—wine in abundance, 
flowers, ices, jelly, milk, chickens, delicate puddings, be- 
sides the betore-mentioned beef tea and eggs; also sheets, 
pillows, and mattresses. Outside of the efforts of the Red 
Cross in this direction, the French and German hospitals 
have taken many soldiers into their wards, and the homeo- 
paths are treating all of their kind free of charge. 





THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 





OF CALIFORNIA ENTERTAINING 


the left-over unsoiled flannel -from the press in one of 
the press-rooms of the big dailies here, where her son was 
employed. An old Grand Army soldier invites the boys 
to a free cherry lunch on his fruit ranch; the Chutes 
—a favorite place of entertainment here—is free to any 
man in uniform; and a steamship company places its 
boats at their disposal, that two thousand at least of the 
strangers may see our beautiful bay. Sutro’s baths— 
the largest in the world—are given up to them for a day; 
several street-cur lines are free to them, and on those that 
are not, women and men both will pay the fares of these 
honored guests of San Francisco. 

Artists give pictures to sell, singers sing, musicians 
play, actors act, and jockeys race to swell the funds. 

The Mint employes set aside a day's salary, employés 
of all kinds make collections, the church gives a collec- 
tion, the stores give ten per cent. off to all purchasers in 
uniform—none are unrepresented in this monument of 
service. 

And those whom they serve! Ancient enemies the most 
deadly! The foes of a man’s own household! It is an 
infinitely touching sight to see the deep gladness with 
which North and South join hands, inexpressibly rejoiced 
that they are at last, in very deed and truth—a Union. 

Perhaps no warmer welcome was accorded to any of 
San Francisco's soldier guests than was given the gallant 
Southerners from Tennessee, and certainly no heartier re- 


THE TENNESSEE TROOPS. 


huge logs and diffused a soft 
charcoal smell being the 
first step in the progress to 
the anthracite grate, the 
steam and the hot-water 
heating of the present, that 
make summer in the house, 
no matter what winter 
storm rages without. It 
makes the blood run cold 
to-day to think of what our 
grandmothers and tieir 
mothers endured, not even 
wearing the flannel under- 
clothes that now are a ne 
cessity of existence, undress- 
ing in cold rooms, going to 
bed in frosty sheets, even 
the hot brick being consid 
ered a rather effeminate lux 
ury. Perhaps they did not 
endure it, but died, and 
another great-grandmother 
took the place; we know by 
old town records and by 
those of the old tombstones 
that the great-grandfathers 
married rather frequently, 
and that there were often 
successive broods of chil 
dren who grew up together, 
quarrelling and loving by 
turns, as children do. At 
any rate, it appears that the 
weak ones always died and 
only the strong survived, 
and that no great number 
of people reached any very 
remarkable age. 

But nowadays the person 
reaching ninety years is by 
no means an uncommon 
one, and a hundred years 
has ceased to be a phenom 
enon, hardly a day passing 
that we do not see in the 
newspapers reference to 
some one who is rounding 
the century with a birthday 
celebration, and that with a 
tolerably good measure of 
ability still to enjoy life 
Undoubtedly this prolonga- 
tion of life is very largely 
due to the greater warmth 
and comfort of the modern 
dwelling. There is no more 
stepping from a warm fire 
side out into a cold passage, 
with a chill piercing the 
marrow in the sudden 
change of sixty or seventy 
degrees; no more shivering 
fits after any errand into the 
next room; no more breaking of the ice for the scanty 
bath; no more sleeping with every crack so closed that 
one breathes the poison one generates, 

The changed atmosphere of the house, too, has made all 
one’s personal duties possible and easy; the bath is now 
enjoyed instead of being slighted, and with its vigorous 
use half of the old aches and ails are prevented; sleep, that 
knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, of course can be had 
in a pure air and equable temperature, so it shall be as 
restoring and as health-giving as it was meant to be, and 
the inevitableness of taking cold at every other step fs 
now a thing of the past. To be sure, people take cold 
even now, and people die of it, for no warmth or comfort 
will hinder the power of an epidemic influenza from get 
ting in its fine and fatal work. But warmth and comfort 
and the health evolved from them have given a great 
degree of strength witlr which to resist attack. Still, 
with sensible precautions taken before stepping from a 
genial temperature within the house into a raw out-door 
atmosphere, the danger of the ordinary cold is nearly 
altogether obviated; and if in other respects we lived the 
simple lives of our ancestors, if it were not for the rush 
and hurry and business burden of the day, with its ner- 
vous excitations, it is quite possible that, under the in- 
crease of household comfort and warmth, we might all of 
us reach again something like the standard of the patri- 
archal years. 











WHAT CONSTITUTES A PERFECTLY 


WIDOW was about to build a house in one of the 
d pleasantest of New England towus. The architect 
came to consult with her on the plan, and she suid to her 
oldest daughter, “ If you have any special wish in regard 
to the house, now is your time to speak up and let us 
know it”; and the reply was, ‘* 1 wanta broad piazza on 
the front, and you can put whatever sort of house be- 
hind it you choose,” while the younger daughter said, ‘* I 
want a big bay-windoweon the parlor, so that I can look 
up street or down street without leaving my chair.” 
They thought nothing of the healthfulness or the un- 
healthfulness of the house; but the lady herself had be- 
come convinéed that the untimely death of her two young 
brothers must have largely*resulted from the unsanitary 
conditions in and around the house in which they had 
grown up, and she had resolved that, so far as foresight 
and intelligent care could do it, she would construct a 
perfectly sanitary house. She had tried to inform her- 
self, and was full of ideas as to what it was necessary to 
do above the cellar, and, as a proof of her resolution, said, 
‘Lam going to have an open fireplace in every room.” 
The architect said, ‘‘ 1 highly approve of that resolu- 
tion; but perhaps you do not realize that the most im- 
portant part of the building of such a house is done in 
the ground under it.” She had, in a general way, in- 
formed him of the size and other requirements, and also 
of the sum of money that must not be exceeded in its 
construction, and he continued, ‘‘ Perfectly sanitary means 
that perfect purity and cleanliness of the air of the house 
must override all other considerations, for these are the 
fundamental conditions of healthful habitations; when 
these are attained, the other items of comfort, conven- 
ience, und beauty can be engrafted on the scheme.” 


Fortunately the site the lady had chosen was a gravel 
hill, with excellent drainage in every direction from it, 
and accordingly she was astonished when the architect 
said, ‘We must prevent all the exhalations of the soil 
from getting into the cellar,” and at the same time he 
handed her a printed slip, of which he carried many 
copies in his note*book, saying: *‘ Here is my table of 
Five Sanitary House Commandments, and | find it a 
great saving of breath to carry them printed. They are 
copied from Parke’s Practical Hygiene.” 
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OVER-FULL PROGRAMMES. 


( NE of the most interesting mornings of the re- 

cent biennial session at Denver of the General 
Federation that devoted to a discussion of Club 
Methods. The day was a very warm one, and there was 
a counter-attraction, an Educational Conference, at the 
other place of meeting, the Broadway Theatre, but the 
Woman's Club rooms were filled to overflowing with the 
club women who were eager to hear a practical discus- 
sion of the methods of their work. It is not intended at 
this point to detail the matter presented in this meeting, 
but to emphasize the point of the delegates’ zeal to be there. 

Discussion is the life of every club session. Just as 
soon as an audience begins to voice its individual opin- 
ions the interest becomes vital and ideas are brought to 
the surface. There is as much danger in providing too 
many papers and addresses for a biennial programme as 
there is in crowding that intended for a single club afier- 
noou with too many speakers. On the part of chairmen 
of a single afternoon or a week’s session there is an un- 
warranted horror of stretches of time not filled before- 
hand; much experience even in overdrawn meetings does 
not seem to instil any more confidence in the next pro- 
moter of a programme 

While appreciating the variety and excellence of the list 
of speakers and subjects at the recent biennial, the im- 
pression was voiced over and over again by attending 
delegates that less would have been acceptable, with more 
hours available for open discussion. In a biennial gath- 
ering which brings together representative women from 
many clubs, women saturated with the enthusiasm of 
their specifl lines of work, there is a wealth of suggestive 
information that belongs by right to the clubs who have 
sent delegates long distances to get it. That it is choked 
down by mistaken zen] in too minutely prearranged pro- 
grammes is to be deplored. 


wus 


THe PRESIDENT of the New York State Federation, 
Mrs. Helmuth, and her executive board, will make, at the 
meeting of this organization at New York in November, 
a decided departure in an attempt to prove the truth of 
the foregoing proposition. At least twenty topics of vital 
interest to club women in their work wil! be presented for 
discussion. Women thoroughly versed in the topics of 
which they will speak will present the question from dif- 
ferent points of view, and then it is expected that the assem- 
bled delegutes and visitors will take up the themes in sug- 
gestive discussion. The list of papers and addresses on 
irrelevant subjects, intended simply for general instruction 
or special entertainment, has been reduced to almost no- 
thing. This programme, which is something in the nature 
of nn experiment on such occasions, will be watched with 
interest by club women everywhere, but it is firmly be- 
lieved that it will be highly successful. 


Tue Résumé OF THE WORK DONE in its initial year by 
the Plastic Club of Philadelpbia is both interesting and 
significant. The club is unique in many ways, and its 
progressive success will undoubtedly stimulate many oth- 
er groups of artists in different communities to follow its 
example. Art clubs afte not at all uncommon, but art 
clubs conducted on just the liberal loyal lines of this Phil- 
adelphia club are not as common as they should be. 
“One of the most apparent means,” says the president of 
the Plastic Club, Miss Blanche Dillaye, in her aceount of 
the year’s work, * which we have taken to carry out the 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 
THE FIVE CONDITIONS THAT INSURE HEALTHY 
HABITATIONS. 

1. Asite dry and not malarious, and an aspect which gives light 
and cheerfulness, 

2. A system of ventilation which carries off all respiratory impuri- 
ties. 

8. A system of immediate and perfect sewage-removal, which shall 
render it impossible that the air shall be contaminated from excretia. 

4. A pure supply and proper removal of water, by means of which 
perfect cleailiness of all parts of the house can be insured. 

5. A conaition of honse construction which shall ineure perfect dry- 
ness of the foundation, walls, and roof. 


After perusing these the lady said, ‘‘ There certainly 
can be no exhalations from dry ground, such as my house 
will stand on.” 

** That is the universal error,” was the reply. “If you 
will have a flower-pot filled with soil from any part of 
the site, either at the surface or several feet below, you 
will find that you can pour quite a large amount of water 
into it at the side before the top will be wetted. All the 
space occupied by water was previously filled with air, 
and this ground air is liable to many contaminations and 
constant changes of level, and it will enter your cellar 
through a stove wall—for the most compact stones have 
air-passages ; and Colonel Waring, a high authority on 
every phase of drainage, says that concrete floors and 
granite walls are as a sponge to the penetration, under 
slight pressure, of atmospheric currents,” 


This part of house construction the lady had not thought 


about, but she “ put her mind to it,” making a thorough 
study of the question, and finally decided to take mva- 
sures to exclude every form of effluvium from the sub- 
story of her house, for the architect convinced her that in 
an occupied house there are always warm currents going 
up, drawing part of the air to supply their place from the 
cellar. He clinched his argument by telling her that if 
she would open a bottle of ether or boil a few onions in 
the cellar, and then go to the attic, she would have to 
hurry, or the pungent odor would get there before her. 
She found that to make her cellar as impervious to air 
currents as a china bow! she would have to spend more 
money on it than she had originally intended, but she 
cheerfully sacrificed some carved mantels that she had 
dreamed of in the cause of a perfectly sanitary house. 


object of our club—‘to promote a wider knowledge of 
art and advance its interests’—has been by exhibitions.” 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Alice Barber Stepheus 
and her committee six exhibitions have been given. These 
were—one of Japanese color prints, one of the black and 
white work of members, one of the work of Cecilia Beaux, 
oue of the work of Alice Barber Stephens, one of etchings, 
pencil sketches, and auto-lithographs of the president, and 
one of the color-work of members. These exhibitions, 
together with the entertainments which the company have 

iven, have secured from the members some beautiful 
designs in drawings to advertise, illustrate, and decorate— 
such as cover désigns, posters for the unique poster-ta- 
bleaux entertainment which was given, for bulletin-board, 
for seal, for window cards, for advertising, and to illus. 
trate catalogues. Besides these original designs, seventeen 
members of the club painted with wonderful skill as many 
backgrounds for the poster tableaux, all demonstrating 
that advertising can best fulfil its mission by being both 
attractive and artistic. 

Teas, club days, musicals, and the famous tableaux 
have made up the féte occasions of the year. In addition, 
four lectures have been given on the subjects of Jupanese 
Color Prints, Parliamentary Law, The Science of Color, 
and Paints and Mediums. The pleasant rooms of the 
club have been enriched by many gifts from thoughtful 
friends, and the treasurer's report shows a comfortable 
balance on the credit side. 

So much for its initial year. For the next club season 
the hundred and thirty members are offered much 6f in- 
terest. There will be two club exhibitions of black and 
white and color work—a photographic exhibition arranged 
for the early fall not being open to the general public. 
An exhibition of designs will be held in January, and 
there will be two individual exhibitions—one of the work 
of Margarette Lippencott, in November, the other yet to 
be announced. The club teas and club days will be con- 
tinued—the latter made permanent. The officers for the 
next year, elected at the annual meeting, are—president, 
Miss Blanche Dillaye; vice-presidents, Emily Sartain and 
Alice Barber Stephens; secretary, Frauces B. Sheafer; and 
treasurer, Mary H. Sinnickson. 


EVERY WOMAN WHO CROSSED those treeless prairies 
west of the Missouri by daylight on her journey to Den- 
ver, or from it, realized as she had never done before the 
work that many Western clubs are doing in attempting 
to provide these isolated homes with reading-matter. The 
monotony of life in those stock-farms to the wife and mo- 
ther, who has not even the variety of riding over the plains 
that falls to the men of the family, must be little short of 
the insanity line. In one low house which a traveller 
noticed from her car window, which was made of sod— 
as many of these were before it became possible to get 
timber moved easily—there was at its tiny front window 
a pair of Jace curtains. There was something strangely 
pathetic in those draperies in that rude earth-made dwell- 
ing. It seemed an effort on the part of the mistress of 
the place to live up to the teachings of her childhood 
home, where the parlor and lace curtains meant company 
and festive occasions. The little house stood alone, a tiny 
island in a sea of limitless prairie, unbroken as far as the 
eye could reach by any other sign of human life. To 
such homes one can fancy the relief which books and 
magazines must bring, and it is suggested to city clubs, 
whose members find their residences actually cumbered 
with reading-matter in various forms, to communicate with 
some Western club that is undertaking to distribute books 
and magazines to the prairie dwellers. One such organ- 
ization is the Woman's Club of Olympia, Washington, 
whose philanthropy in this regard for several years past 
has been noteworthy, and another is the Woman’s Club of 
Denver, Colorado. 


SANITARY HOUSE? 


There are several ways of excluding the moisture from 
ahouse. In the country, if one lives where a clean, 
smooth, and compact clay can be had, Colonel Waring, 
who has made this whole subject a study for the last 
thirty years, says: ‘‘Such a clay, which may be beaten 
into a close mass, and which has a sufficient affinity for 
moisture to maintain its retentive condition, seems to 
constitute a good barrier to the passage of impure air. 
Six inches of clay well rammed while wet will impede 
the movement of air to a degree with which ordivary cel- 
lar concrete can furnish no patallel. It can be covered 
with concrete for cleanliness and good appearance. W here 
clay is not available a good smearing of asphalt over the 
outside of the cellar wall will afford a complete though 
more costly protection, and a layer of asphalt between 
two thicknesses of concrete for the cellar bottom will afford 
complete protection for it.” In the cities now every house 
built for a judicious owner to live in has its coating of 
asphalt outside the foundation wall, and an asphalt cellar 
bottom, sometimes with and sometimes without concrete 
covering. 





If the house is to be of brick it is absolutely essential 
to lay a “ damp course” of asphalt and slate or very hard 
bluestone on the foundation above the ground-level to 

revent the soil moisture from ascending through capil- 
ary attraction. An ordinary brick will hold sixteen 
ounces of water, and the dark stain to be seen at the base 
of many brick buildings betrays the want of care in the 
builder, and costs the man who occupies it a large sum in 
fuel to combat this moisture, not to name the aches and 
ills that arise from dampness. In such a house mould 
quickly forms, and if closed for a short time the stuffy 
mouldy smell tells of its permanent insalubrity, and ad- 
vanced writers on sanitary home: building recommend for 
wafm climates, where cellars are not necded, the paving 
of the entire ground under houses, or raising the build- 
ings themselves on arches, after having thoroughly un- 
derdrained the site. 

The limit of our article brings us only up to the ground- 
floor, and gets us only through the first commandment. 
In future articles those parts of house-building which wo- 
men recognize as belonging to their province will receive 
attention. 








THE RESIGNATION, ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH, of Mrs. 
T. W. Brown, of Springtield, State regent for Mussachu- 
setts, Daughters of the American Revolution, left a va- 
cancy that is now most acceptably filled. To replace 
Mrs. Brown, a meeting of the regents of the various Mas 
suchusetts chapters was necessary, and such was recently 
held at Boston, and the name of Mrs. L. Shannon Davis, 
of Brookline, was sent to Washington for confirmation at 
the national headquarters of the society. Mrs. Davis has 
been prominent in the Warren and Prescott Chapter, 
D. A. R., in the State, and comes of a distinguished an- 
cesiry. She is a Vassar graduate, and has been the efti- 
cient president of the College Club at Boston for four 
years, and vice-president of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne. Her nomination as State regent was received 
with enthusiasm by the Massachusetts Daughters, who 
will learn with regret that in justice to work already in 
hand Mrs. Davis is compelled to decline the honor. 





AN INTERESTING CLUB, conducted on somewhat unusual 
lines, is the Half-Hour Club of Camden, Maine. An ori- 
ginal element in the club is that its members are to be 
found in Camden and also in Bangor, Maine, and in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. I's wide area is accounted for by 
the incident of its origin. Two or three summers ago 
some women from these various places met at a Massa- 
chusctts summer resort, and formed the habit of strolling 
down to a leafy glen every morning for a quiet hour of 
reading under the trees. It was found that so much use 
ful literature was imbibed by this regular and persistent 
work that each of them agreed to carry the leaven to her 
home community and endeavor to spread it. Out of the 
effort has existed for four years the Half-Hour Club. The 
rules are few, asking only that each member devote a half- 
hour a day to the reading of some standard work, the time 
spent on magazines and fiction not being counted. A 
half-hour lost cannot be made up. This is a stipulation 
full of wisdom. A record of the books read and time 
employed is given at the annual meeting held each year 
in May. The club year lasts from October 1 to May 1, and 
it may be added that any one may become a member by 
applying to the secretary, Ruby G. Cross, Camden, Maine, 
and paying a fee of ten cents. 

MarGaretT Hamitton WELCH. 


REASSURANCE. 


apne fl I saw an eagle fly 

Aud rest upon his wings widespread, 
As much at home in the deep sky 

As I upon the grass I tread. 


A moment poised, his mighty flight 
Again on lengthening circles bent, 

Lost underneath far domes of light 
He vanished in his eleiment. 


He measured with the winds his power, 
The caverns of the clouds he knew, 

Behind the rainbow and the shower 
The far recesses of the blue. 


With the sun gilding his dark wing 
He seemed the creature of a sphere 
Beyond our own, an awesome thing 
Prom unknown countries drawing near. 


How could it daunt me—as I saw 
That fearless flight in distance spent— 
The unknown way, the unknown law, 
One day to be my element! 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
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ANSWERS -TO ‘6¢GEZE, 


CORRESPONDENT S-< 


DRESS. 


Ex.izaneru.—There is no possible reason why you should not wear 
the white piqué gown, and it seems absurd for you to speak of your- 
self ux too old. If the style is not becoming to you, have some dif- 
ferent neck trimming or a different belt. In other respects the gown 
is, I think, jast what you need. 





Miss Kare R.—I do not understand whether you mean designing in 
the way of illustration or designing for dresemakers to copy. In 
either case it would be necessary for you to take lessons. If you wieh 
to become an illustrator you will need a thorough knowledge of draw- 
ing, and if you wish to design costames your best plan would be to 
go tlosome one of the good dress-making establiehments and study the 
trade there, for it is a trade in which, while talent helps, experience is 
hecessary. 


Mus, E. F. D.—Girls of fourteen who are tall for their age wear their 
frocks to the top of their boots, or even alittle longer, Girls of medium 
height wear their frocks just above the top of their boots. There is 
no difference in the length of the frocks, whether in piqué or thiu 
material. 


8S A. P.—It is entirely a matter of choice as to whether the bride 
wears a tailor-made gown or a smarter one. I should advise the 
emarter one of crépe de Chine, poplin, or heavy silk, but I should also 
advise your waiting another month before you decide on what design 
to follow. It is a little early yet to speak positively of next antumn's 
and winter's styles, except in a general way. For the autumn the 
best wrap would be one of cloth braided in cut-work. The groom 
should wear light trousers and frock-coat, with fonr-in-hand tie. For 
a moderate trousseau it would be well to bave a pretty tailor-made 
gown besides the one that the bride is married in, one silk gown 
with two waists, high and low, a pretty tea-gown, and a skirt to wear 
with fancy waists, These-are all that are really necessary for a win- 
ter or even a year’s wear but of course if you wish to spend more it 
is a very easy matter to add to the number of gowns, 


Inquinee.—White taffeta silk makes a pretty gown, and white 
crépe de Chine is lovely, A charming way to make a gown of this 
material is to haye the skirt with an attached flounce, not going 
entirely around it, but starting at either side of the front breadth. 
Then trim around the flounce and down the front breadth with two 
or three gathered rows of white ribbon. The body of the waist can 
be made of shirred mousseline de sole, with stripes of ribbon in be- 
tween, or else of lace insertion ; the sleeves smal! and shirred, with a 
puff at the top—a very amall paff—and a high collar flaring at the sides 
and back. The ekirt should be long, so that it has quite a decided 
train, ‘There are a great many materials in black that look well even 
for people in mourning. Lustreless silk trimmed with dull jet will 
make up very emartly and effectively. It is a good plan, if possible, 
for the family to lny aside their mourning for a wedding-day and 
wear lavender or heliotrope—at all events, to have some white around 
the neck and sleeves. 


Roours.—The ribbon used in the dreas deacribed was not wider than 
aninch, Some ruches are made narrower even than that. Either the 
satin ribbon or the taffeta can be used for this purpose.—No, dack 
ekirts are not otarched very heavily; it makes them quite too heavy 
to put too much starch in them; besides, if they are ironed on the 
right side they lok very badly. 


lenonamvs,—I should advise putting fine rachings of black chiffon 
in rows over bine silk the color of the blue in the material of which 
you enclose sample. You can make it even smarter by using red in- 
stead of bine, but you must have black ruchings. Make caps for the 
sleeves, of the silk trimmed with rachings, using the same trimming at 
the wrists. I think you will find that will help you out of your dif- 
ficulty, and be both becoming and decidedly novel. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Rots.—The Consumers’ League, my dear young friend, is a well- 
known association of prominent men and women in different parts of 
the country, who, in their constitution, announce as the object of their 
orgauization a desire ‘‘ to ameliorate the condition of the women and 
children employed in the retail mercantile houses of New York city 
by patronizing, as far as practicable, only such houses as approach in 
their conditions to the ‘Standard of a Fair House,’ as adopted by the 
league and by other methods.” 

The first Consumers’ League was founded in England in 1890. The 
Working Women's Society of our own country called a large meeting 
at Chickering Hall in May, 1890, and read there a report giving the re- 
sults of its investigation into the condition under which the women 
and the cash-girle worked among us. The committees formed at this 
meeting decided to establish a Consumers’ League of the City of New 
York, and this was accomplished on the 2ist of January, 1891. In 
1897 the Consumers’ League began work in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and Chicago. 

The league divides employers into two classes, “ those who employ 
directly and those who employ indirectly. The direct employers, those 
who pay the wages, and who seem to fix the conditions under which 
the employees work, are often as helpless as the employees themselves 
to change these conditions, because of the demands of the indirect 
employers, These last are the consumers—that is, the whole purchas- 
ing public; and, little as they think it, they have the power to secure 
just and hamane conditions of labor if they would only use it.” In 
other words, as some one has forcibly said, “ Every time you purchase 
a garment made at a sweat-shop you order another at starvation 
price.” So that the purchaser and not the shopkeeper, as it is argued, 
becomes responsible for the under-pay and the overwork of those who 
make cheap garments. 

There are four principles which govern the members in their work: 
First, that the interest of the community demands that all workers 
shonld receive, not the lowest wages, but fair living wages. Second, 
that the responsibility for some of the worst evils from which the 
wage-earners suffer resis with the consumers, who persist in buying 
in the cheapest markets, regardless of how cheapness is brought about, 
Third, that it is therefore the duty of coneumers to find how, under 
what conditions, the articles which they purchase are produced, and to 
insist that these conditions shall be at least decent, and consistent with 
a respectable existence on the part of the workers. Fourth, that this 
daty is especially incambent upon consumers in relation to the pro- 
ducts of woman's work, since there is no limit beyond which the 
wages of women may not be pressed down, unless artificially main- 
tained at a living rate by a combination either of the workers them- 
selves or of consumers. 

“The Standard of a Fair House,” ax adopted by the league, is de- 
fined in this way: a fair honse is one in which equal pay is given for 
work of equal value, irrespective of sex; in the departments of which, 
where women only are employed, the minimum wages are six dollars 
per week for expericneed adalt workers, and fall in few instances be- 
low eight dollars; in which wages are paid by the week; in which 
fines, if imposed, sre paid into a fund for the benefit of the employees ; 
in which the minimam wages of cash-girls are two dollars a week, 
with the same conditions regarding weckly payments and fines. 

A fair house, also, is one in which the hoars from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with three-quarters of an hour for lanch, constitate the working-day, 
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and a general half-holiday is given on one day of each week during at 
Jeust two summer months; in which a vacation of not jess than one 
week is given with pay during the summer season ; in which all ovcr- 
time is compensated for. 


J. E. 8.—It all depends on the water-colors themselves, There is 
no cast-iron rale for framing them, and no “ newest "way. Mats have 
for a long time played an important part. They are of white or gray 
or gold, as the taste of the artist or the owner suggests. Frames, too, 
are of white-wood, of ebony, of gilt, of silk, or of velvet, aud for the 
same reason. In England the fashion, it is said, is to frame the picture 
without any mat, the moulding to come close to the picture, and to be 
grooved in parallel lines of equal width. One well-known artist frames 
his pictures in plush without a mat, the plush taking up sume tone of 
the picture. 

Nothing would induce me, however, to have any water-color of mine 
framed withont studying the question out for myself. I always go 
to the picture-store with my picture, and try first one, then another 
frame. Sometimes the shade of gilt or the tone of the wood destroys 
the effect of the whole, and is therefore not to be thenght oi More- 
over, 1 should always—and always do, in fact—consider my walls when 
1 decide npon aframe. ‘Thus white on dark walls is often a discordant 
element. There are rooms which never can have any but dark frames. 
In truth, you must be almost as careful about introducing an inharmo- 
nious frame into your room as you would be about increasing the circle 
of your acquaintances. You cau hardly afford to cut ove afterward! 


E. 8.—Both of your informants were correct in their seemingly con- 
tradictory statements with regard to the care of linoleam. For, 
strange as it may seem, it may be either injured or preserved by the 
application of varnish. What the effect will be depends entirely upon 
the time of year in which the varnish is applied. If you intend to lay 
your linoleum in warm weather do not attempt to varnish it, for if 
you do the process will soften the texture of the material and will ruin 
it. I should therefore advise you to wait, if possible, antil cool 
weather before laying your new floor-covering. Then you may apply 
a single coat of varnish, which will soon harden, and do much towards 
rendering your linoleum durable. Do not use shellac for this purpose, 


J. O. B.—It is not by any means easy to furnish a ‘kitchen to the 
satisfaction of the cook, and carefal and liberal as you may be in pro- 
viding the essentials for the work and welfare of the mistress of the 
kitchen, you will find that every new inmate has some particular pref- 
erences and some complaints and demands to make. I take it for 
granted yon have not one of those beautifully up-to-date kitchens 
with porcelain or tiled wainscoting, and every modern contrivance 
for comfort, or why should you have come to us for aid? Yours is, I 
imagine, just an ordinary city kitchen, where the first essentials to con- 
sider are to have all the light and means for cleanliness possible. The 
best thing to do with the walls is to have a solid-colored enamel paint 
which can be easily scrubbed; light gray paint is betier than white 
for the walls, but the ceiling should be white. If there is hard wood- 
work, #0 much the better; if not, use the same paint for the wood- 
work, but of a deeper color than that on the walls. The floor should 
be made of narrow unpainted pine boards closely fitted, and warranted 
to stand any amount of scrubbing with ammonia and soap and water. 
In my opinion there should be no other covering on the floor; many 
housekeepers have a prejudice in favor of linoleum, and if you want 
the floor covered, get that by all means instead of oil-cloth or carpet ; 
it is more expensive in the first place, but it will ontwear four cover- 
ings of ordinary oil-cloth, and can be much better fitted to the floor. 
My own fancy is to have a plain wood floor and linoleam mats—one in 
front of the range, another by the sink, and others by the tables and 
doors, a8 many as are needed ; they can easily be taken up and cleaned 
and the floor scrubbed, and they answer all the purposes of an entire 
floor-covering. 

The furnishings should include one large kitchen table and another 
smaller table for work, a table that has leaves which may be let down, 
to be used for the servants’ meals, chairs, a roller for towels, a small 
clothes-horse to dry the kitchen cloths on, and a clock. These, with 
the range, the dressers, and the sink, which you already have, include 
all the necessary furniture. The tables should be of plain, unpainted 
wood, and have drawers; the large table should stand at one end of 
the kitchen near the range, or in the middle of the room. The table 
for the servant’ meals should stand against the wall ont of the way, 
and shonld never be used for rough or dirty work. The third table 
should be used for the overflow from the large table, for baking, etc. ; 
this should be placed wherever convenient for the cook. There should 
be several straight high-back chairs, some rocking or easy chairs, and 
a stool. The windows should be furnished with green linen shades; 
and if the kitchen is situated so that the interior may be seen from 
the outside, there should be white muslin sash-curtains run on a tape 
or rod acruss the lower sashes; if the kitchen is in the back of the 
house these curtains will not be necessary. I conld go on and 
enumerate a dozen other articles of kitchen furniture that you might 
get, bat what I have given is all that is obligatory. Do not, however, 
forget to have a good time-piece, if you want regularity in your service. 


Constant Reaper.—Yonr picture of the rooms that you want to re- 
decorate sounds wonderfully attractive. A large old-fashiofed house 
in the suburbs, with a wide hall running the length of the house, and 
doors opening from either side into parlor, library, sitting-room, and 
dining-room. What could be more conducive to solid comfort? As 
for the decorations of the hall and the dining-room, I have considered 
them carefully, and my idea is to do them over in red and green and 
white enamel paint. The dining-room, with its high ceiling, many 
windows to admit light and air, and black-walnut furnitare, would be 
charming with a green wall-paper of just the right shade and design. 
The color must be a dark sage green, and the design plain background 
with large figures, or, instead of paper, plain dark green grass cloth 
would be best of all. If there is hard wood-work and wainscoting, 
leave it as it is, after rubbing it down and oiling ; but if the wood-work 
is painted, do it over in white enamel paint, and let the wall-paper or 
cloth go to within two feet of the ceiling, and, as the room is high 
studded, have a plain white frieze and a white moulding where the 
paper and frieze join. The wall may be treated in the same way if 
the room has no wainscoting, but only an ordinary surbase. The 
ceiling should be plain white. The floor should be hard or varnished 
wood, with a large centre rng; a fine Eastern rug is of course the best 
thing, but if you cannot afford that get a carpet rag made of a centre 
and border that match, and be sure that the colors harmonize with 
the green wall-covering and white wood-work. At the windows have 
muslin sash-curtains tied back half-way down, and heavy curtains 
made of one of the new lovely mixed silk and wool brocades—these 
should fall straight from the pole. The hal! decorations must suggest 
cordiality and warmth, and what could be better than the ever-fashion- 
able red wall-paper with white wood-work ? The paper may be plain 
cartridge, or a red background and design of large convention! white 
figures, or of alternating dull and glossy or narrow and wide stripes; 
it is finished at the top with a white moniding, but no frieze. The 
wood-work should be painted white, and the floor hard wood or painted 
wood with rags. Let me suggest, as a final hint, that your finishing- 
touches include some good pictures to hang on the walls, some photo- 
graphs or prints in simple narrow wooden frames, and seme large 
growing plants in jars. If you have room in the hall for a few pieces 
of the painted wicker furniture now so much in vogue, it would be 
just the thing for the place. 


A Reaper. —Anutomobiles, I fancy, would be of use on almost any 
country read, although the better the road the greater the comfort in 
going over it, whether on foot, awheel, or on horseback. They are 
quite common, as You know, in Paris. One must pase a certain ex- 
amination, however, before being permitted to nee one there ; for if 
one did not understand the machinery, no end of accidents might hap- 
pen. In front of Delmonico’s the other night I saw an automobile 
being beautifully managed and rapidly run by a young driver, who 
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picked up successively five or six of a party of young ladies, and car- 
ried them somewhere like the wind, returning in what seemed but a 
moment for the next passenger. For all that, they have not become 
as fashionable in New York ax elsewhere, and they still attract a cer- 
tain amount of attention, One requires some courage to make the 
venture. They grow daily in favor, however, and no one can yet tell 
what a year may develop. Think of what an evolution iv fashionable 
regard the bicycle passed throngh ! 

An automobile is driven by some form of oi! or by electricity. The 
weight of popular favor seems to lie on the side of electricity. ‘The 
great trouble in long journeys would be the replenishing the batteries 
when electricity is nsed,*whereas oi] or naphtha can be had almost any- 
where. Ov the other band, they tell me there is always heat in the 
automobiles run by oil, Any of the large carriage manufacturers will 
send you catalogues containing all the information you need. 


GOOD, FORM. 


Paisot..a.—With the greatest pleasure in the world we will answer 
your questions, and do not be afraid that you are troubling. On the 
contrary, it is a privilege to have our subscribers come to us with 
such frank confidence as you do. Card etiquette is terribly puz- 
ziing, | know, and even the most adept are at a loss sometimes to 
master ite exigencies; no wonder you feel doubtful of the pro- 
prieties. Let me help yon all that I can. A wife always leaves 
one or two of her husband's cards with one of her own for every 
married woman she calls on: two when making formal visits or re- 
turning firet calls, when paying a visit which is an acknowledgment of 
an invitation which included them both, and ata tea or a reception; 
one in making second and third calls during a season, when calling on a 
widow, and when calling on a single woman; but when calling in ac- 
knowledgment of an invitation to a lnncheon or any entertainment, 
to which she alone was invited, she leaves only her own card. If, when 
calling, your hostess opens the front door for you herself, greet her 
easily and pleasantly, and if you have your cards in your hand put 
them on some table which is handy when you enter, or leave them on 
your departure, with a remark about wanting ber to remember that 
you called, so that she will be sure to return the visit soon, or some- 
thing of the kind, but do not hand the cards to her, When a maid 
opens the front door, hand to her, as you enter, all the cards that you 
leave for the household. As for the wedding invitations or announce- 
ment cards, the rule is that those which are sent to a married couple 
should be addressed to Mr. and Mrs. ——, but when writing to thank 
Mr. and Mrs. —— for a wedding-present sent in the name of both, 
address Mrs. —— only on the envelope and in the note, but be sure 
to make some reference also to Mr. ——’s kindness and thoughtful- 
ness in sendiug the gift. 


Oxy Scssoriser.—Wedding-cards of announcement do not demand 
any acknowledgment except that which every individual communica- 
tion of matrimony demands—a call on the bride after she returns 
home from her wedding trip, either on one of her days, if she has days, 
or within a month from the time of her retarn, When one is unable 
to call on account of living at too great a distance from the bride, and 
she has no days on which to send cards, it is not obligatory to recog- 
nize the announcement in any way, but it is perfectly proper to send 
cards to her within a month after the time of her marriage, and it al- 
ways seems to me that it is the correct thing to do so. 


CUISINE. 


M. L. E.—To make tomato jelly you may use the liqnor drained from 
canned tomatoes or the juice extracted by stewing and straining the 
fresh vegetable. In either case yon must have @ pint of the juice in 
which you have stewed for a few minutes a little onion, parsicy, three 
cloves, and a pinch of salt and cayenne. 

Have ready a half-box of gelatine which has been soaked for an 
hour in a cupfal of cold water, tarn this into the boiling juice, stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved, remove from the fire, and strain through 
a flannel jelly-bag into a mould to form. 

You ask for a receipt for fruit jelly made with gelatine. As you do 
not mention the fruit yon wish to use, I will give you a receipt for 
orange jelly, as oranges can be found all the year around, tn using 
any other fruit you may follow the same directions, simply substituting 
other juice for that of the oranges, and omittiug, of course, the grated 
peel. Pat a half-box of gelatine in a bowl, and pour over it a 
small cep of cold water. When the gelatine has soaked for an hour, 
add to it a cup of granulated sugar, the juice of 2 large oranges 
with the grated peel of 1, the juice of 1 lemon, a pinch of cinna- 
mon, and 2 large cups of boiling water. Stir antil the gelatine is 
dissolved, and strain through a flannel jelly-bag into a mould wet with 
cold water. Allow the liquid to drip throngh the flannel, but do not 
#queeze the bag, as that will make the jelly clondy. When cool, set the 
mould containing the jelly in the ice-chest or other cold place for at 
least twelve hours to form. When yon wish to turn the dessert out, 
wrap about the bottom of the mould for an instant a cloth wrung out 
in hot water, and invert the mould upon a chilled dish. 


Canouyn K.—Rasepberries may be used in making several most pala- 
table hot-weather drinks. Raspberry shrub is especially delicious if 
currant juice be added to it. Mash enough red raspberries to produce 
a pint of juice, and add to it a cup of the juice from cherry currants. 
Sweeten to taste, and pour into tumblers filled with crushed ice. 

Raspberry vinegar may be made now and bottled for use when the 
frexh fruit is no longer to be obtained. 

Mash ripe raspberries, turn them into a stone crock, and pour over 
them enough cider-vinegar to cover them. Assure yourself that the 
vinegar is of the finest quality. Stand the crock containing the fruit 
in the hot sunshine for an entire day, stirring occasionally. Put ina 
cool place overnight, and in the morning strain out the mashed ber- 
ries, adding in their place an equal quantity of fresh ones. Set the 
fresh berries and the strained juice in the eun for another twelve 
hours, and on the following day strain out the berries, and to each 
quart of the mixed juice and vinegar add a pint of pure water. Mea- 
sure the liquid, and to every pint and a half put two and a half pounds 
of granulated sugar. Turn into a porcelain kettle, heat slowly, and 
when it reaches the boiling-point, remove from the fire and strain, 
Bottle while hot, and seal. 

When you wish to ose the raspberry vinegar or syrup, put some in 
a tumbler, add nearly twice as much cold water, and fill the glass with 
crushed ice. 


Mas. W. 8. C.—Yon are quite right in thinking that “ genuine may- 
onnaise dressing is an expensive delicacy when prepared in ench quan- 
tity as to be sufficient for a large family.” Still, you and those for 
whom you cater like salads that call for “a heavy dressing.” As the 
oil is what makes this particular dressing expensive, why not prepare 
in its place a good boiled dressing ? I herewith append areceipt the 
result of which I think you will find both economical and satisfactory. 
As this dressing (if kept in a cool place) will remain good for some 
days, it is well, when making it, to prepare enough to be used with 
more than one salad. 

To four well-beaten eggs stir a pint of vinegar, two teaspoonfals of 
augar, a teaspoonfal of mustard, salt and paprica to taste. Turn all 
the ingredients into an agate or porcelain-lined saucepan, and stir over 
the fire until the boiling-point is reached. Add two teaspoonfals of 
butter, and beat until it is thoronghly incorporated. When cold, turn 
into a preserve-jar, and set in the refrigerator. 


Novior.—The “ soft chocolate filling” of which you speak is made 
as follows: Stir half a cake of sweet chocolate (grated) into half a 
cup of rich milk, and add a table-epoonful of corn-starch. When this 
last is well dissolved, put the ingredients over the fire and cook, stir- 
ring all the time watil thick, It must not boil longer than two minutes, 
and great care should be taken that the chocolate does not scorch, 
Remove from the fire, beat in a teaspoonful of vanilla, and when cool 
spread the filling between layers of cake. 
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HER GLOOMY HONEY-MOON 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


| N the great Babylon of Hampton Court Palace, builded 
by Thomas Wolsey — butcher-boy, cardinal, premier, 
ruined and disgraced favorite—there remains but one au 
thentic portrait of him. That one is a quarter-length 
cabinet picture in an ill-lighted closet called by his name. 

Henry the Eighth robbed his arrogant vizier of his 
palace and altered it to suit his own taste. The groined 


ceiling of ‘‘ Anne Boleyn’s Gateway ” is decorated with 
true-lover’s knots binding together the initials ‘* H.” and 

A The magnificent Great Hall was begun at the 
same time 


By dint of ye men workyng in theyr houre tymes 
and drynking tymes for the hastye expedicion of ye same, 
and ye tallow candles spent by ye workmen in ye nyght 
tymes,” carvings and illuminated panels all ablaze with 
gold-leaf and carmine and matchless tapestries, brought 
from the uttermost parts of the earth, that even now 
glow with fadeless colors, were finished before Jane Sey- 
mour's death at Hampton Court. Her initials are inter- 
twined with Henry’s among the ornaments of the ceiling, 
and in mosaics at the door of the chapel in which he af- 
terward married Katharine Howard 

The large picture catalogued as ‘‘ Henry VIII. and his 
Family,” that hangs in the Queen's audience-chamber, 
was painted by an artist of the Holbein school. The 
King and his little son, who became Edward VL., occupy 
the centre of the picture. Jane Seymour, who died at her 
boy's birth, nevertheless appears seated at Henry’s left 
hand. Next to this posthumous portrait stands the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. Opposite to her, aud at the King’s right, 
is the Princess Mary 

We look'vainly among the hundreds of portraits in the 
immense collection of the royal palace for any other like 
ness of Mary Tudor, first Queen-regnant of England and 
lreland, she who became in the fulnegs of time the most 
sorrowfu' and most unpopular sovereign who ever sat 
upon the English throne. For the first eleven years of 
her life she was the precocious and petted darling of 
parents and people. After that her story is made up 

f variations of tragedy. Her father declared her illegiti 
mate, and sought her life; her idolized mother died, beg- 
ring, with futile tears, for a last glimpse of her only 
child; Anne Boleyn’'s flouts and insults to ber worse than 
orphaved step-daughter were like a weight about the step- 
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mother’s neck when she came to the scaffold: 
the girl’s dearest in heart and next of kin died 
by the hand of the executioner, for no crime 
save their love and loyalty to her. Her wild 
and lasting grief for her mother’s death under- 
mined her health hopelessly. She never kuew 
another well day. Before she came into the 
kingdom, so hardly secured by herself and her 
adherents, Mary Tudor had known outrages 
that might well convert the saint she seenred to 
those who knew her as Princess into the in- 
carnate devil she is held to have been by the 
Protestant world. 

But to our portrait. It was painted when 
she was about twenty-eight years of age and 
more than pleasing in appearance. At eighteen 
she was reckoned a beauty. At thirty-eight 
the Venetian ambassador at her court wrote: 
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‘* Her face is well formed, and her features prove that when 
younger she was more than moderately handsome. She 
would now be so, saving some wrinkles, caused more by 
sorrow than by age.” 

The pictured eyes into which we are now looking are 
dark and lustrous; her complexion is pale, but pure. One 
writer says it was “singularly beautiful.” Until the lat- 
est years of her heavily shadowed life her blush was as 
quick and vivid as a girl's. 

In 1554, being then in the fortieth year of her age, ‘‘ she 
kept her gloomy honey-moon at Hampton Court. Palace,” 
records a biographer. The Duke of Norfolk, her stanch 
old friend and ally, ‘‘ whom the Queen loved entirely,” 
died when she had been married but a few days. The 
court went into mourning, and Mary, we may well believe 
not unwillingly, withdrew with her young husband, Don 
Philip of Spain, to the superb abode begun by Wolsey and 
completed by her father. There is no finer palace in all 
Great Britain. When Mary, whose favorite seat it was, en 
tered it with such of her bridal train as she chose to bring 
with her, it was like a dream of Eastern magnificence. 

A glance from the picture to the great windows on the 
other side of the room reveals gardens, avenues, and ter 
races that then stretched away as far as the eye could 
reach in every direction except where they were bounded 
by the silvery Thames. Mary was a loving and a skil 
ful horticulturist, and never happier than when engaged 
among her flowers and orchards. Music was a passion 
with her from infancy, and she was no mean performer 
upon “‘the virginals” and the harpsichord. She was an 
accomplished scholar, and had in her girlhood pleased 
her fourth step-mother, Katharine Parr, by translating the 
Gospel of St. John from the Latin into English. Books, 
music, such treasures of art as were collected under no 
other roof in all her kingdom, were here, subject to ber 
demand. The bridegroom, whom she had “‘ received right 
lovingly” upon his arrival in England, had already estab 
lished that fell influence over her which was to prove alike 
inexplicable to her apologists and to her accusers. 

A portrait of Philip of Spain in this same Hampton 
Court gallery partially justifies the infatuation of the 
bride, who was eleven years his senior. It shows us a 
martial figure, acommanding presence, and a noble, open 
countenance. If it were indeed taken for him, it was 
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egregiously flattered. Contempora- 
ries and other portraits concur in 
asserting that he was forbidding in 
face and churlish in manner. “ His 
complexion was cane-colored, his 
hair sandy and scanty, his eyes 
small, blue, and weak, with a 
gloomy expression of countenance,” 
we hear from one. From another, 
that he was ‘‘a man of mean pres 
ence and carroty complexion.” The 
English people had dreaded his 
alliance with their Queen, with 
aversion that seems to us like a pre 
monition of the woes it would bring 
upon them. Instead of seeking to 
conciliate them, as Mary implored 
him to do, he ran counter to their 
prejudices from the outset. While 
they sympathized with the Queen 
in her grief for her friend’s death, 
they divined shrewdly that her rigid 
retirement was Philip's work, not 
hers, and were highly incensed 
thereat. 

“Since the Spanish wedlock, 
Hampton Court gates, that used to 
be open all day long, are closed, 
and every man must give an ac 
count of his errand before enter 
ing,” is a complaint made during 
the gloomy honey-moon 

Curiously enough, the only peep 
we have at what went on within 
the locked gates is in the shape of 
a fast-day bill of fare, in which salt 
fish, fresh sturgeon caught in the 
Thames, crabs, and eels are suc 
ceeded by apples, oat-meal, and 
cream, and these by cheese, wafers, 
and fruit as a dessert. One might 
fancy that bride and groom were 
preparing themselves by fasting 
and prayer for the crusade of blood 
and fire inaugurated by Spanish 
rule. The stipulation in the mar 
riage contract that Philip should 

aid the Queen in governing her 
kingdoms” had been followed up 
by instructions to her privy-coun 
cillor, written by ber own hand, to 
**tell the King the whole state of 
the realm, and to obey his com 
mandment in all things.” 

Behind and at the right of the 
gentle-faced Princess in the picture 
before us is the uncouth figure of 
‘Jane the Fool,” who had been 
attached to Mary's person, and fol 
lowed her journeyings for years as 
privileged jester and chamber-wo 
man. Jane married a servant in 
the household of the Princess Eliz 
abeth before Mary's coronation and 
marriage. Had she been in attend 
ance during the Hampton Court 
seclusion, she might have told her 
royal mistress some stinging and 
salutary truths —even proposed, 
after the manner of kings’ jesters, to exchange titles with 
her 

With all the acres of tapestries and paintings within- 
doors, and the enchanting miles of woods and water and 
pleasure-grounds without, in which he might roam unseen 
and undisturbed, Philip was desperately ennuyé before 
the gloomy honey-moon was over. On the other hand, the 
mature bride, for so long and so sadly lonely in heart, be 
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came the more madly enamoured of the 
only being she had had the right to claim 
as her own since her mother died 

The best authorities upon historical dates 
now agree that the reconciliation of the es- 
tranged sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, took 
place in the second month of Mary’s nom- 
inal mourning for Norfolk and real enjoy 
ment of the society of 
her ungracious hus 
band The meeting 
was in Mary’s bedcham- 
ber. Astormy dialogue 
concluded with a kiss, 
and the gift from the 
Queen of a costly ring. 
Gossipping tradition 
will have it that Philip 
wrought upon his wife 
to recall her sister, and 
that he was concealed, 
with Mary’s knowledge, 
behind the arras dur- 
ing the interview, that 
she might be strictly 
obedient to his instruc- 
tions. 

We find the Queen 
again at Hampton 
Court in April, 1555, 
when ‘the King’s 
Grace "—he was that to 
the terrified nation from 
the hour he emerged 
from. the gloomy seclu- 
sion of his honey-moon 
—‘‘removed the Queen 
to Hampton Court to 
keep Easter and to take 
her chamber there.” 
The phrase had refer- 
ence to the court eti- 
quette, that required 
the sovereign to keep 
her room for a month 
before the birth of a 
child. 

Tennyson puts a 
Magnificat into Mary’s 
mouth with the begin- 
ning of the illusive 
hope, to which she was 
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Oh Philip, husband! now thy love to mine 
Will cling more close, and those bleak manners thaw, 
That make me shamed and tougue-tied in my love, 


is an apostrophe that is hardly a poetical license. 

Her long silence and absence from public life were at 
length explained by a despatch to the French King from 
a plain-spoken am or: 

**The Queen's supposed state is by no means of the 
hopeful kind generally supposed, but rather some woful 

. malady, for she sits whole days on the ground, crouched 
together, with her knees higher than her head.” 

Fox corroborates this in his history of the martyrs of 
this blood-soaked reign. 

‘‘Sometimes she laid weeks without speaking, as one 
dead, and more than once the rumor went that she had 
died.” 

Another pitying chronicler alludes to her as “‘ the half 
dead Queen,” while depicting the horrible cruelties pet 
petrated by Philip and his lieutenant Gardiner before the 
breath at last forsook her dropsical body. 

In 1557 Philip returned from a long visit to Spain to 
fan the sinking flames of persecution, and to drag the in 
valid from her bed into the light as evidente that he had 
her warrant for all that he did. His object gained, he 
sailed again for his native land, leaving her to bear the 
onus of his deeds. It was after this second departure that, 
convinced that he had deserted her, the tormented crea- 
ture, old before her time, despised as well as abandoned, 
in a paroxysm of despair, cut his portrait from the frame 
and trampled it under her feet. 

She was brought upon a litter to Hampton Court—‘‘ the 
which she ever loved the most of all her abodes”—in 
September, 1558, ‘‘ but grew the worse rather than better,” 
as was to be expected, haunted as palace and gardens 
must have been by ghosts from the irrevocable past 

She died in St. James’s Palace, November 17 of the 
same year. ‘‘It was the custom for the body of an Eng 
lish sovereign to be buried in royal array, but Mary had 
earnestly entreated that no semblance of the crown which 
had pressed so heavily on her brow in life might cumber 
her corpse in death. She requested that she might be in 
terred in the habit of a poor religieuse.” 

It is hard to breathe in all the glory and spaciousness of 
the state-rooms while we review the dreary, dreary tale 

At the upper end of the Great Hall, where Henry VIII 
danced with Jane Seymour and Katharine Howard, and 
where Katharine Parr was proclaimed Queen, is a dais or 
platform, upon which Shakespeare and his company play- 
ed in Elizabeth’s time. Other and Jess august shades peo 
ple it for us as we stroll pensively from one tapestried 
wall to the other, and picture to ourselves how the hall 
must look when closed for the night and but faintly illu- 
mined by the moonbeams struggling through the stained 
glass of the tall windows. An archway opening from 
the great staircase to the Queen’s apartments in what a 
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to cling until her for- 
lorn case became the 
laughing-stock of the 
nations: 
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historian calls “the mysterious angle of 
Hampton Court” was built up two centu 
go, for no other reason, said 
the superstitious gossips, than to impede the 
wanderings of Jane Seymour, who used to 
roam the galleries and flit up and down the 
1 lighted candle in her hand. We 
have been told to-day, in our round of the 
palace, that she has been seen here within a 
dozen years. Katharine Howard, when ar 
rested in her own apartments at Hampton 
Court, and told that she was to be taken to 
the Tower, ran shrieking through the corri 
dors, hair dishevelled and dress disordered, to 
the closed door of the chape |, where she knew 
Henry was then praying, and beat upon the 
panels with her hands, calling wildly upon 


ries and more a 


slaircas 


her husband's name. She was torn away and 
borne to her death—‘‘albeit she struggled 
violently, and her screams were heard by 


Since which time 
she has haunted the corridor—a distraught 
phantom with streaming hair, who cries 
frantically to her royal lord for pardon and 


every in the chapel.” 


help. The nurse of Edward V1. turns an 
invisible spinning-wheel and mutters to her 
self in the room once occupied by her 

If foul wrongs done to a woman while she 
live ind merciless judgment meted out to 


her when dead, could recall the departed, 
treat Hall and bedchamber and closet would 
evisited daily and nightly by the sad 
wraith of her whose brief reign is like the 
stamp of a bloody hand upon the page of 
Euglish history bearing date 1553-8. Calm 
reason may not plead for Mary Tudor, but 
our hearts are sore with pity as we make hers 
first, as 
the sweet-faced translation of the Evangel 
of Love, petite in form, exquisite in com 
plexion and beautiful 
mm favour then the slighted wife, bereft 


the central figure upon our stage 


both wise and sage 
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4th.—Later Elizabethan Prose Writers.—James I. 
and the Authorized Version of the Bible; -Francis 
Bacon ; Raleigh 

Sth. — Latter Part of the Seventeenth Centary.— 


| Milton, Butler, Dryden, Hobbes, Bunyan. 


6th.—English Science of the Seventeenth Century.— 
Bacon; Napier; Harvey and the Cirenlation of the 
Blood ; The Royal Society ; Newton; Establishment 
of the Royal Obeervatory. 

Titb.—Early Part of the Eighteenth Centary.—Swift, 


| Pope, Addison and Steele, Defoe; the Novelists Rich- 
| ardson, Fielding, and Smollett ; Sterne and Goldsmith ; 





alike of the dream of motherhood and a | 


husband's love ; finally, broken in spirit and 
in health, ‘* hated by ber husband as hated 
by her people,” grovelling, like a dying an 
imal, upon the ground for days together, 
dumbly awaiting welcome death in the lord 
ly rooms where she had spent her prophetic 
honey moon 


THE MAKING OF CLUB 
PROGRAMMES 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


lll 
AM allowed to copy an excellent pro- 
gramme, called ‘‘ Glimpses of England,” 
which was in use last winter in one of the 
pretty villages of New York State The 
mwvtto at the beginning is from Tennyson 
“ And one, an English home—gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Sofier than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 
Ist Meeting.—A résamé of English History, from 
445 ty 1066.—A Letter from Southampton. —Impres- 
sions of the Londow of to-day 


1 Meeting.—Quotations from Chaucer and Spen- 
oa Chancer’s London.—A Story from the Canter- 
bury Ta A Story of the Fairy Queen.—A Modern 
Canter ry Pilgrimage 


8d Meeting. —Quotations: Old English Proverbe.— 
Buglich History, from 1066 to 1508.—The Tower of 
Louden. —Old Churches of London.—In and about St. 
Paul's 

4th Meeting.—Quotations from Shakespeare.—A 
Walk abvot Pador London. — Queen Elizabeth: a 
Character Sketch. —Reading from Kenilworth. —W est- 
mineter Abbey 

Sth Meeting.Quotations from Shakespeare.—Plays 
and Players of Old England The Warwickshire 
Avion Shakespeare's Sonnets —Shakespeare’s Her- 
olhes 
g¢ —Quotations from Milton.—Life and 
Times of Milton The Houses of Parliament.— Eng- 
lieh Politics aud Political Leaders 

Tth Meeting.—Quotations from Raskin.—A Glance 
at London Gallerics and Museams.—Tarner 
Typical English Painters: 
Ed vr Lan seer 
* Sh Meeting 


Some 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
The pre-Raphaelites 

Quotations from English Novelists, — 


Civic and Social London —Street Scenes in London, — 


Al! Sorts and Cunditions of Men.—London Charities 
and Keforms, 

Vth Meeting. —Quotations from Eighteenth-Centuary 
Authors. —Literary Life in the Eighteenth Centary.— 


Old EBuglish Novels.—Coantry Life in Englieh Homes. 


(Bee an article In the Harren’s Magazine for May, 
1897, by George W. Smalley.) Visit to Hampton 
Court and Windsor 

loth Meeting. —Quotations from Raskin. —Salisbury 


and ite Neighborhood 
Readings from Ruski: 

lith Meeting 
Schools 
Brown 
Dridse 

12th Meeting —Quotations from the Lake Poets,— 
A Visit to the Lake Country Wordsworth aud his 
Neighbors. —Coleridge and Suuthey. 

13th Meeting Quotations from Scott, — Walter 
Scott's Novels and Poetry.—Barns and other Scottish 
Poet« 


(inher English Cathedrals 
about Architecture 
Ascham and Arnold 
Kton, Harrow, Ragby 


Undergraduate Life at Oxford and Cam- 


Some English 


The last meeting being on Scotch litera- 
ture, may not properly come under the gen 
eral subject, “ English” life and literature, 
and can therefore be omitted 

A course on English literature alone can be 
taken, either in eras or under topics, as Es 
says, Fiction, History, Philosophy, the 
Drama, ete. The different eras of English 
literature naturally divide themselves into— 


let.—Normar and semi-Engiieh Literature, inclad- 
ing the Romances of King Arthur; 
Scholastic Philosophy; * 
erative Verse 

2d.—Mixed English Period, including Geoffrey 
Chaacer, Wiclif, Caxton, and the Invention of Print- 
jog 

Sd. Early Elizabethan Prose. — Marlow, Sidney, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, aud other Dramatic Writers. 


Ascendency of the 
Piers Plowman” and Allit- 








Readings from Tom 





Johnson 

Sth.—Latter Part of the Eighteenth Century.—Cow- 
per; Darwin; Burns and Scottish Poetry; Gibbon; 
Paley and other Religious Writers. 

9th.—Karly Part of the Nineteenth Ventury. — 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell 
and Moore, Byron, Shelley and Keats, Hunt. 

10th.—The Victorian Age.—Poetry—Tennyson ; the 
Brownings. Dickens and Thackeray. History—Ma- 
caulay and Carlyle ; Grote. De Quincey and Kuskin. 
The Narrative and great Female Novelists—George 
Eliot and Jane Austen. 


One club has worked especially at biog- | 


raphies, such as Emerson, Browning, George 
Eliot, Lowell, Ibsen, Walt Whitman, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Prescott, Sidney Lanier, Tho- 
reau, and others. . 

A club pursued for one year the plan 
suggested in the topics as given below. The 
general subject was American literature. 


1.—Philosoph y—Emerson and others of the Concord 
School, with a question for discussion, *‘ How far has 
Philosophy affected the general Literature of the 
Day ?” 

2.—Science—Dana, Silliman, Agassiz, Gray, and 
others. The question for discussion was, “ Have the 
Scientists had any Place in American Literature and 
Life?" 

8.—Poetry—names such as Walt Whitman were 
given as separate subjects of papers, and the question 
was discussed, ‘Has American Poetry become hope- 
lessly commonplace ?” 

4.—History—with names of Bancroft, Prescott- 
Parkman, Fiske, and question for discussion, “Is our 
American Civilization going backward ?” 

5.—Fiction—Hawthorne (the father and son), How- 
ells, James, the numerous women novelists, made the 
tiles of several papers, and “The Effect of Novel- 
tippling ” was discussed. 

6. Essays and Humor—Discussion, ‘‘ Has our News- 
paper Hamor vitiated the American Taste ?” 

T. Children's Literature.—Discussion as to the best 
reading for children, including the effect of children's 
magazines. To this might be added a» afternoon on 
ghe illustrated magazine. 


A study of schools and colleges with mod- 
ern methods of education should begin with 
Plato and Aristotle. Scholasticism and the 
education afforded by medieval monasteries 
should follow, and then— 


Froebel and the Kindergarten.—Rise of the Amer- 
ican Free School System.—American Colleges, their 
History and Methods.—Athletics versus Scholarship. — 
Oxford and Cambridge.—German Universities.—Wo- 
men's Colleges, and Women in European Universities. 

Discussion on Coeducation of the Sexes. —Discus- 
sion on early Education of our Boys and Girls in 
Europe 


Mothers’ clubs are being everywhere form- 
ed, in order to study the best methods of 
training and educating children. Co-oper- 
ation with teachers is now recognized as 
essential to the child’s welfare. Not such 
co-operation as was meant by the father of 
a past generation when he told his son that 
a flogging at school would be supplemented 
by a like punishment at home, and that too 
without question as to the pupil's fault. 
Such a study of our children might be con- 
ducted under the following lines: 


1.—A comparison between native and foreign-born 
children, mentally and physically. Is our native 
American stock degenerating ? 

2.—The Baby: its dress, food, exercise, etc.—Steril- 
ized milk.—How ean the mothers among the very 
poor be tanght?—Baby's diseases.—Teething.—The 
peramulator.—Sea-side nurseries, and other charities 
for the babies. 

8.—Our City Children.—How much shall they be 
allowed to ran upon the streets ?—Dangers of the 
city for young children.—Street education.—The gym- 
nasium.—Home gymnastics 

4.—The Kindergarten. —Free kindergartens, — 
Should the mother conduct the firet Jessons in her 
child's life? —Chaire and positions ip stadying. — 
Spina! complaints and nervous diseases of children. 

5.—Precocious Children,—Should they be allowed to 
advance in their studies as fas§ae they are seemingly 
able to go ?—I magination.—U ffm hfuloess.—Punish- 
ments.—Herbert Spencer on natural punishments.— 
Early reading.—Fairy tales.—Santa Claus and other 
child-myths. 

6.—Physical Development of Girls and Boys.—Co- 
education.—Swimming and ball games for girle.— 
Bicycling.—Evening dissipations and late honra— 
Food, rest, and sleep for growing children.—School 
lnnches.—Study at home.—Masic and other accom- 
plishinents. 

7.—Companionships.—Shoald the mother guide ber 
children in their friendships ?—Reading and maga- 
zines for children.—Private and public schools. —Pic- 
tures and flags in schools. 

8. —Sanday-Schoola. —Study of the Bible. —Compul- 
sory church-going.—Sanday afternoons.—Early ad- 
mission to the charch 


A beautiful charity for a club to engage in 
is the support of a free kindergarten. One 
hundred dollars a month will pay the rent 
and teacher's salary of one of these interest- 
ing and important institutions. 

Home and its surroundings make the work 
of some clubs. House adornments, carpets, 
and rugs; hiding-places for disease germs; 
refrigerators and cellars, with a hundred 
similar subjects—will occur to those who 
wish to study the home. One club has taken 
up the servant question for its exclusive 
topic. Overtwo hundred employers and one 
thousand servants are enrolled in member- 
ship. The annual dues are used in premi- 














ums for long and faithful service. For two 
yeurs of such service the club pays $20. For 
three years, the reward is $30; for five years, 
$45; for ten years $100. A servant dis- 
charged for incompetency, immorality, or 
neglect of duty is dropped from the mem- 
bership and the privileges of membership. 
The employers secure their own servants 
from the list of members, and find places of 
service for those who wish help. The ser- 
vants are taken care of when ill, or tem- 
porarily out of employment from no fault 
of their own. Such a club might well solve 
the vexing question of domestic service, es- 
pecially if it included a course of training 
of from two to six months for all the ser- 
vants who become members. 

The right adjustment of values must be 
made by the women of to-day. There are 
so many things that might be done, and the 
temptation is so great to undertake more 
than one has time or strength to accomplish. 
If she be a married woman, let her never 
forget that nothing should come between 
herself and duties to ler home and family. 
The path of matrimony is strewn 
wrecks of husbands’ love, children’s welfare, 
harmony and peace. 
freer to follow their tastes and inclinations, 
but even they will gain nothing by becom- 
ing members of too many clubs, and by as- 
suming too much of outside work. It is 


| the day of specialism and thoroughness, 


when superficial work along too many lines 


will not be tolerated. Let the housewife and | 


mother systematize her home cares, her chil- 
dren’s education, and improve each golden 
hour, letting nothing of precious time go to 


waste, and she may find leisure for club | 


study with advantage to herself and others. 
Once a member, let her perform her assigned 
task faithfully, putting herself out of sight, 
and caring for the good of all. 





Apvice To Morners.—Mxrs. W iInsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syxurp should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
har y colic, and is the best remedy for dewhas. 
—({Adv. 


RECIPES SENT FREE. 
Tue N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 
free upon request a pamphlet of recipes very valua- 
ble to housekeepers. 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Conde Milk. Best 
infant food.—{ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


“The National” 


S-yard piece, 10 cents. 
Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 


THE CASTLE BRAID CO. 


15 &i7 MERCER SL 
NEW YORK 





with 


Unmarried women are | 


They are the proprietors of the | 


Vor, XXX1., No. 90. 


Important 
Announcement! 


FEDER’s PomPaADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


having now been on the market two years, 
its supereminent merits have been estab- 
lished by the test of time; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder’s Pom- 
padour to any person who, 
having used it, does not find 
that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 
Claims under 
this guarantee \ 
| should be forwarded through 
the dealer from whom the ¥ 

goods were bought. Dealers Ka 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. 











The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound 
on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


| Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 












MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 
Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H.R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


Ovevwevuevevevevevevevs 
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A G E N T Ss who apply early can secure exclusive terri- 

tory and pleasant, money-making employ 
ment soliciting subscriptions for THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 
one of the most successful of the leading women's magazines 
Our premiums enable agents to carn money and do a large 
business Write to-day for our special offer Address 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 7@-20 Walker Street, New York. 


Printley” 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good Wear. 











better. 





NEARSILK 


‘The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a hea 
winter dee of ight evening gown. Looks like all 


has a tag to 






All imitations lack 
the remarkable qual- 
ities of genuine 

NEARSILK, 
and are apt to rain 
your gown, 
















$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


















Washington, N. J. 
ARPER’ thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 


be sent by mail to any address 


tn cents CATALOGU 
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SUMMER 


Ghosts I Have Met 


And Some Others. By Joun KeEn- 

prick Banos. With Illustrations by 

NEWELL, Frost, and RIcHARDs. 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

The majority of American readers are too famil- 
iar with Mr. Bangs’s work to make an introduction 


necessary. 
In *‘ The Pursuit of the House-Boat,” 


yond as well as this side the Styx. In *‘ Ghosts I 
Have Met” the world of spirits comes to Mr. Bangs, 
and he sets forth his impressions of its inhabitants. 








From “ Ghosts I Have Met.” 


The Fight for the Crown 


A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 


‘The book as a whole is one of the best that Mr. Norris has given us in recent 
years.— Providence Journal. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Senorita Montenar 


By ARCHER P. Croucn. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A well-written and very entertaining romance of the war of Chilian independence 
which current events in Cuba help to make especially interesting.—Brock/yn Standard 
Union, 


Farthest North 


Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship Fram, 
1893-1896, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen 
and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. 
Friprjor Nansen. With an Ap- 
pendix by Orro SverDRUP, Cap- 
tain of the Fram. With a Portrait, 
16 Illustrations, anda Map. /o- 
ular Edition in one volume. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 














brom * Facthest North.” 


To meet the demand for Dr. Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North” at a popular price this 
new edition has been prepared, set from new type, and containing all the reading mat- 
ter found in the two-volume edition, with sixteen of the most important illustrations, 
including a portrait of Dr. Nansen, reproduced from a Norwegian etching. In view of 
the unabated interest in Dr. Nansen’s famous journey, and in everything that pertains to 
the Frozen North, the volume~is issued at a price which places it within the reach of 
all. 


The Red-Bridge Neighborhood 


A Novel. 
CARLETON. 


By Maria Louise Poot, Illustrated by Ciirrorp 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Such stirring incident and such clever delineation of character as place Miss lool 


indisputably in the highest field of American characteristic fictionisits.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


Spun- Yarn 


Sea Stories. By Morcan 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ROBERTSON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Short stories that are vigorous, ingenious, and terse enough to attract more than 
ordinary attention. Astonishing in plot, vivid and simple and direct in style.—. } 


Press. 
Moriah’s Mourni 
orian $ ourning 
And Other Half-Hour Sketches. By RutH McEnery Stuart, Au- 
thor of “ In Simpkinsville,” “ A Golden Wedding,” 
=e etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Wy 4 ‘ This is a collection of thirteen short sketches, which amuse 
= 4a and entertain through the medium of light and humorous charac- 
‘ 






\ _ ter-drawing, principally of types encountered in modern planta- 
z tion life in the South. Most of the stories are cast in the dialect 





form, though this is net invariably adopted. The last sketch of 
the book, ‘*A Minor Chord,” supplies a note of pathos, con- 
trasting with the tone of comedy prevailing through the preced 
ing pages. 


F es 


the negro preacher, and the humors of Southern life have a 


MRS. STUART realistic flavor. 


16mo, | 


and its | 
predecessor, Mr. Bangs ventured into the world of | 
spirits, and showed that humor reigns supreme be- | 


Several of the sketches deal with different types of | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


READIN 


A Boy I Knew 


And Four Dogs. By Laurence Hutton, 
Author of “Literary Landmarks of Lon- 
don,” “ Curiosities of the American Stage,” 
etc. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





8vo, 





Since the days when “Tom Brown at Rugby " was 
| published, to the present time, no author of repute has 
written the story of his youthful life who did not at once 
secure a lasting foothold in the domain of popular favor. 
The scenes of most boys’ stories are laid in the country or 
in country towns, but Mr. Hutton’s is in the metropolis, 
where he was born and spent his early years. He is 
thus enabled to give a distinct flavor to the book. In 
later life he became fond of dogs, and his stories of the 
pranks and intelligence of his four friends will go straight 
to the heart of every boy. 


The Story of a Play 


A Novel. By W. D. Howetts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
with the Library Edition of W. D. Howells’s Novels.) 


Mr. Howells’s progress in the field of American fiction has been so uniform, so 
consistent, so steadily upward, that to-day the announcement of a new work from his 
pen possesses all the elements of a literary event. 


Silence, and Other Stories 


By Mary E. WIvkiwns. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

















From “ A Boy I Knew.” 


(Uniform 





16mo, 


Miss Wilkins, better than any other of our story-tellers, 
has penetrated the character of New England people. She 
knows the energy, the directness, the reserve, the reticence, 
and the fire beneath the ice, which are peculiar to men and 
women who have lived away from great cities. She knows 
the New England conscience; she draws the actual, plain, 
clean, bare New England home, and her genius has made 
her free of its subtleties and its ambitions. 


Ribstone Pippins 


A Country Tale. By Maxwe.i 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 














RAY. Post 


From “ Silence.” 


A tale as charming in its unaffected simplicity as it is in the tenderness with which 
the author has pictured the children of the soil in their beautiful spot of earth, with its 
breezy downs, refreshing glimpses of the sea, and lanes winding between hedges fra- 
grant with flowers.—PAitladelphia Press. 


‘Memories of a Rear-Admiral 


Who has Served for More than Half a Century in the Navy of the 
United States. By S. R. Frankuin, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy (Re- 
tired). With a Photogravure Portrait 
and Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 00. 






The story of Admiral Franklin's experiences 

| under the old régime and before the days of the 

| modern armor-clad possesses a strong interest and 

| significance. During his long term of service it 
was his good fortune to meet with many of the 
most distinguished men of the time, and to be 
present on many important and memorable occa- 
sions; and his reminiscences of people and places 
are characterized by the singujar charm which at- = | 
taches to all such intimate records. Admiral 

| Franklin served the country with honor and dis- 

tinction for over half a'century, during which he was assigned to the l’acific 





: ~) 
° 
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ADMIRAL FRANKLIN 


» South 
Atlantic, and European stations, took part in the first occupation of California, and 
played a prominent part in the stirring drama of the Civil War. 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot 


A Novel. By W. Epwarps Tirepuck. 
mental, $1 So. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


The book possesses to a marked degree the singular quality which is found in the 
writings of Mr, Thomas Hardy—that of Aumanness. ‘The interest of Mr. Tirebuck’'s 


| work never flags. ‘* Meg’s” fortunes and misfortunes hold the reader's attention from 
first to last. > 


The Golficide 


And Other Tales of the Fair Green. 
With Illustrations. 


By W. G. Van T. SuTpHEN. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


| Must be classed among the best class of sporting tales—possessing humor, light 
| touch, and satisfactory love episodes. —Baétimore Sun. 
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CELEBRITIES AT HOME 





BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 
V.—ANDREW LANG , 
Taave-Mank Nowe Genuine 
witnou? tt 
Severna: days after the exhilarating interview with 
the Poe Laureate of England, I was honored by a 
dir r iven to me by the Honorable Company of 


ly Copy-Mongers at their guildhall in Piccadilly 
S 





‘ - W. It was a delightfn! affair, and I met 
ma ulies of prominence in literary flelds ise 
I idon and John Oliver Hobbes were there, and one 


rather ateut old 


aly of regal manver, who was intro- 
d as Clara Guelph, bat whom I strongly suspected 


to be none other than the authoress of that famous and 
hus popular work Leaves from my Diary in the 
Hichtands, or Siaty Vears a Potentate. She was very 


to me, and promised to send me an autograph 


4 ber publisher's cireulas 
Moat Interesting of all the persons encountered at 
t banquet, however, wae Mise Philippa Phipps 


hippa, forewoman of the Andrew Lang Manuacript- 





m ifact ¢ Company, from whom I gained mach 
r information which I am certala will interest 
po 

bu the conrse of our converantion I observed to Mias 
PhippT't pa, of whom I had never heard before, 
that moth in modern lettere so amazed me as the 
t of Audvrew Lang, for both ite quality and ite 
jrae The lady flushed pleasurably, and said, 

! \ 

We try to keep up to the standard, Miss Witherup. 
Asa work n literary flelds, you perhaps realize how 
hard it ik to de this, bat of one thing f assure you 

never in the last ten years allowed a bit of 

1p work of any description to gu out of our factory. 

Of se we have grades of work, but the lower grades 
ret »out with the Leng mark upon them.’ 


I looked at Miss Phipps-Phipps in a piizaled way, 
for the full import of her words did not dawn upon 
me instantly 

“I don't quite. understand,” anid L.. “We? Who 
are-we ?” ’ ‘ 

“The Lang M ript facturing Company,” 
explained the young woman." * You are aware, of 
course, that Andrew Lang is not an individual, but a 
corporation?” ~ 

“I certainly never dreamed it,” suid I, with a half- 
smile. 

* How could it be otherwise 7” axked Miss Phipps- 
Phipps. “No human being could alone tury ouban 
average of 647,000,000 words a year, Miss Withertp, 
not even if he could ran two type-writers at once, and 
write with his feet while dictating to a stenographer, 
lt would be a physical impossibility.’ 

“Dear me!" I cried, in amazement. “I knew that 
there were thonsande of articles from Lang every 

bet 647,000,000 word#t Whiy, it is incredivie ft” 

“That is only the average, you know,” said Miss 
Phipps-Phipps, proudly. fo good years we have run 
a* high as 716,000,346 words; and this year, if all goes 
well and our operatives do not strike, we expect to 
turn out over 800,000,000. We have signed contracts 
to deliver 111,383,000 words in the month of June alone 
—mostly Christmas staff, you know, to be published 
next November.. Last month we turned out 389,000 
lines of poetry a day for twenty-five working-days, 
and our essay-mill has been running overtime tor six- 
teen weeks.” 

“Well, | am surprised !"said L “ Yet, when I come 
to think of it, there is no reason why I should be 
This is an age of corporations.” 

* Precisely,” said Mise Phipps-Phipps. “ Fuarther- 
more, ours had a philanthropic motive at the bottom 
of it all. Here was Mr. Lang’ simply killing himself 
with work, and some 700 young men and women of an 
aspiring turn of mind absolutely out of employment, 
The burdens of the one, we believed, could be made to 
relieve the necessities of the other, and we made the 
proposition to Mr. Lang to make himself over to us, 
promising to fill his contracts and relieve him of the 
necessity of doing any further literary work for the 
rest of bis life. We incorporated him on a basis of 
£%,000,000, giving him £1,000,000 in shares. The rest 
was advertised as for sale, and was oversubscribed ten 
to one Workshops were built at Woking, and as a 
starter 600 operatives wereemployed. Working night 
and day, at the end of the first year we were just three 
months behind our orders. We immediately doubled 
our force to 1200, and so it has gone until to-day, and 
the business is constantly increasing. Our stock is at 
a premium of 117s, and we keep 8750 people, with a 
capacity of 10,000 words a day each, constantly 
employed.” 

I am astonished!” I cried 
the work is appalling. Are 
visitors 7” 

“Certainly. I shall be pleased if you will come out 
to Woking to-morrow, and I will show you over the 
establishment,” replied Miss Phipps-Phipps, cour- 

tevusly.. Aud then for 











“The magnitude of 
your shops open to 











the moment the con- 
versation stopped 

The next day I was 
at Woking, where Miss 
Phipps-Phipps met me 
at the station. A ten 
minutes’ drive brought 
us to the factory, a de- 
tailed description - of 
which would be impos- 
sible inthe limits atmy 
disposal. Suffice it to 
say that after an hour's 
walk through various 
departments I was still 


not half acquainted 
with the marvele of 
the establishment. In 


the Eesay and Letters 
to Dead Authors De- 
partment sixty-eight 
girls were drivitny their 
pens at a rate that 
made my head whirl 
A whole floor was giv- 
en over to the Pairy- 
Tale Department,and I 
saw fairy-books of all 
the colors in the rain- 
bow being turned out 
at a rapid rate. 

“ Here,” said the 





IN THK MEREDITH SHOP. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


What shall we do with poor old Cerv, 
The Don who never lost his herve, 
But fought with a great display of verve 
Off Santiago Bay? 
Shall we keep him in jail, 
Where hie verve will fall? 
In a dungeon deep 
Where things that creep 
luterfere with sleep 
In the Spanish way? 
Let's rather say 
“See here, old chap, 
Your late mishap 
Fille ue with glee, 
But sympathy 
For a chap like you, 
A ealior gallant, a foeman true 
So, instead of a dungeon deep and dank, 
And chains that clatter and chains that clank, 


\ give you the merriest kind of prank 
Come down to town 
And do it bi 
Mayhap instead 
You'll color it 


wo 


ed 

Come up to the gardens on the roof 

And see how we manage our opera-bouffe. 
into our clabs, O foeman true, 

And let ue joilily jolly you 

very hand 

Avd fatten yourself on the fat of the land. 
Come 


Cone 


Come inte our cafés on 
into our swellest of ewell hotels 
Whatever you wish, just ring the bella. 

In shert, although you're under restraint, 

duet make up your mind that you really ain't. 
And while you're in town pretend that you 
Are naught bat a jolly old Yankee too.” 


~_— ~>— — - 


Didn't I tell you never to darken my door again ?” 
ried the irate parent to Tompkine 
Yee, Mr. Hicks, you did: that's why I’ve come at 
night, sir Your deor is se dark then that my coming 
coukin't possibly make it darker.’ 


a 


Finev Juonvuan. “ What did you think when the 
judge committed Dobson to prison for conrempt of 
court fT 

Seoorp JunyMan 
reader.” 


“I was glad he wasn’t a mind 
——— 


«“* What do you think of the proposition to compel 
surface cars to carry people for nothing unless they 
are provided with a place to sit down?” asked Mulli- 
walawney 

*it won't work on the They'll simply start 
the cars with an extra jerk that will make every stand- 
ing passenger sit om the floor. Then they'll take up 
their fares,” said Jinks. 


cable. 





forelady as we reached 
a large, capacions, and 


HE WAS RIGHT. . 
“What is that «terrible noise?" asked Mre, Sqnee- 
hawkitt, after a racket which shook the hanse 
“Danno. Maybe Santiago has fullew,”’ said Mr. 5. 


—_—_—— 


“There are many remedies for +leeplesaness,” re- 
marked the Kohack Philosopher, judicially: “ About 
as many, I guess, as that feller Carter, in the story 
was said to have had oats—which was a great plenty. 
One formula is to count one hundred a8 slowly as if 
you were working by the day, and another ix to repeat 
the multiplication table forrards and backwards till 
you are utterly exhausted. 

“You are alee advised to imagine you are watch- 
ing a flock of fool heep jomping over a barway 
one at a time, and 
to draw a 
lony breath every 
ounce In a while, 
and think steadily 
of nothing An- 
other rule is tw 
crook and «an 
crook your bittle 
finger slowly and 
distinetly, so to 
describe it, several 
hundred times 
There are also all 
sorte of Lhingsthat 
you are recom- 
mended to eat and 
hot to eat, any 
of which ie guaran- 
teed to put you to 
sleep without fear 
of successful con- 
tradiction. 

“There is one 
beauty abont all of 
these suggestions. 





niseo 





They are totally 
harmless. They 
won't hurt you, 


even ifthey do not 
do you any good 
I have tried ‘em 
all, and a good 
many more, and I 
am prepared to 
eay that the only 
infallible rale for 
producing. deep, 
refreshing-sieep is 
to imagine that it 
ix time to get up. 
If you can firmly 
convince yourself 
that the work. of 
the day is waiting 
at a standstill. for 
you to arise and 
take it np, you'll 
go to sleep though 
every house in the 
vicinity falls with 
a crash. Such, I 
may add, is the 
perversity of ha- 
man pature.”’ 


THEY ARK ENGAGED,” 


‘Meredith, by Andrew 


Muy Fair, “ Tuene Gors Jack Sonner. 


Molly Manhattan. “Mv! 


well-lighted  writing- 





yoom, “is onr latest 


9 am. to 12, have a 
half-hour for -lunch- 
eon, and resume... At 
five they go home. 
They have in hand 
the Lang Meredith. 

















We have purchased 
from Mr. Meredith al! 
right and title to 
his complete works, 
which we are having 






































rewritten. These will 
appear at the proper 
time as ‘The Lucid 


Lang.’ The old gentie- 
man ft the desk over 
there,” she added, 
pointing to a keen 
eyed, sharp- visaged 
fellow with along 
nose and nervous 
manner, “is Mr. Fer- 
gus Holmes, who be- 
yan life as a detective, 
and became a critic. 
He is here on a large 
suiary, and has no- 
thing to do but use his 
critical insight and de- 
tective inetinct to find 
the thought- in some 
of Mr. Meredith's most 
complicated periods 
After all, Mise Wither- 
up, Our Operators are 
only human, and some 
of them cannot ander- 
stand Meredith as 
well as they might.” 

“I am glad to know,” said I, with a langh, “ that 
you pay Mr. Fergus Holmes a large salary. A man 
employed to detect the thought of some of Mr. Mere- 
dith's paragraphs—" 

“Oh, we understand all about that,” Miss Phipps- 
Phipps smiled in return. ‘“* We know his value, whieh 























EDITING “ HERRICK.” 


ready to step in. Our prose hands do not give us 
mach trouble, and our revivers never say a word.” 

* Have you any novelties in hawd ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes” enid Mise Phipps-Phipps. “We are go- 
ing to supersede Borwell with Lang's Johnson. 
We are preparing a Lang Shakespeare ; and when the 





is Very great in this particular matter.” copyrights on Thatkeray and Dickens have expired, 
* And does he never fail ?" I asked. we'll all over again. Then we are experi- 
“I presume he does, bat he never gives up. Once menting in Colors for a new fairy-Look ; and our chro- 
he asked to be allowed to consult with Mr, Meredith matic Bibles will be a great thing. We are aleo con- 
before giving an opinion, and we c« d. He lating an offer to the French Academy to permit 


wrote to the author, and it tarned onf that Mr. Mere- 
dith had forgotten the paragraph entirely, and couldn't 
tell himself what he mieaut. 
about it. He gave us carte blanche to make it mean 
anything that would fit into the rest of the story.” 

We pas#ed on inte another room. 

“ This room,” said Miss Phipps-Phipps, “‘ is at pres- 
ent devoted to the British ts. There have been a 
great many bad poets in Britain who-bave become im- 
mortal, and we are trying to makéthem good. That 
young man over there with red hilr is rewriting Burns 

the introduction we abe dpiug in our essay-room. 
The young lady indiue glasses is doing Guy over 
again; and we haveintrusted our Lang edition of Her- 
rick to the retifed clergyman whom you sée sitting on 
that settee"by the. window with aslate on hislap. To 
show yan how completely we do our work, let me tell 
you that in this case of Herrick all his poems were 
first copied off on slates by our ordinary copyists, so 
that the clergyman who is doing them over again has 
only to wet bix finger to rab out what might strike 
some people as an immoral line.” 

“It's a splendid idea!” IT cried. 
blackboard prove less expensive 7” 

“We never consider expense,” said Mise Phipps- 
Phipps. “We renllyde not have to. You see, with a 
capacity of 800,000,000 words a year at the rates for 
Lang, tor which we pay at rates for the nnknown, we 
are left with a margin of profit which ——-# our 
stockholders and does not arouse the capidity of other 
authors. 

“ What a wonderful system !" said I 

“We think it so,” said Miss 
placidly 

“ And do you never have any troubles 7” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” replied my hostess. “Only last week 
the Grass of Parnasens and Blue Ballade employees 
rove up and struck for sixpence more per quatrain. 
We locked them out, and to-day have filled their places 
with equally competeut employees. You can always 
find plenty of unemployed add anpiblished poets 


“But wouldn't a 


Phipps-Phipps, 


A MODERN PROPOSAL. 


“Do you love me, sweetheart ?" he asked, passion- 
ately. 

“1 think I do, Hendersgn,” she replied, demurely. 
“But love is such # fanny term, and means so many 
things. In Botton it involves so much that ie ab- 
stract, in Chicago so much that is passionate, and in 
New York so much that is plainly business, that I 
hesitate to say.” 

“Still, dear, you love me ?” 

“T think I do, Henderson. 


I am an American girl. 
Born in 


joston, I think of you as differentiated from 
yourself, Educated in Chicago, I am not indifferent 
to love. And since you are rated as a millionaire in 
New York, I rather think I can be happy with you 
Yes, Henderson, | will come to your arms.” 


A METRICAL SUCCESS. 


He LANDED ON HIS FEKT, DIDN'T HK?” 
, 


Bat he was very nice © 


Do YOU KNOW, HE WROTE FOUR QUATRAINS 


all the works of its members to be issued as oars. I 
really think that Dandet by Andrew Lang would poy. 
Hago by Lang might prove too much for the Britieh 
ublic, bat we shall do it, because we have confidence 
n ourselves, We shall isene the Philosophy af Scho- 
penhauer by Andrew Lang next week.” 

“How about our American authors?" I queried. 
“ Are you going to rewrite any of them ?” 

““Who are they?” asked Miss Phipps- Phipps, with 
an admirable exy of inge ae 

* Well,” said 1, ‘* myself, and—alh— Edgar Poe.” 

“Any poets?” sald Mins Phipps-Phipps. 

“Some,” I answered—* Myself and—ah 








Longfel- 
low.” x 

“I don’t know,” said Miss Phipps-Phipps, becoming 
somewhat reserved. . “Send me your manuecripts, 
have heard of you, of course—but—ah—who is Mis» 
Longfellow ?” 

I contented myself with a reference to the scenery, 
and then I said: ** Miss Double Phipps, 1 wikh you 
would conduct me into the presence of Mr. Lang. [ 
like him as a manly man, and I love him for the books 
he has put forth, which not only show his manliness, 
but his appreciation of everything in letters that ix 

ood.” 


good. 

* Well, really, Mise Witherup,” said Mise Phipps 
Phipps, “ we don’t know where he is, bat we think— 
it is not my theught, but that of the corporation——we 
think you will find him playing golf at St. Andrews.” 

“Thank you,” said I. “ But, after all,” 1 added, “it 
is not what the corporation thinks so much as what 
you as an individual think, Where do you believe I 
may find Mr. Lang?” 

“Among the Immortals,” 
with enthusiasm. 

And believing that the lady was right, I ceaved to 
look for Mr. Lang, for in the presence of immortals I 
always feel myself to be foolish. 

Nevertheless, lam very glad to have seen the Lang 
Company ‘at Woking, and I now understand many 
things that I never understood before. 


was the anewer spoken 


AT BOSTON. 

Visitor. “ Well, Waldo, howdydo? Can yon read?” 

Watpo (aged siz). ** Well, sir, | can and I can’t.” 

Vistron. “Ahbem—ah— What do you mean, 
Waldo 7” 

Watrpo. “ Well, sir, I can read Tennyson, but I'll be 
danged, as the eighteenth-ceutary squires used to say, 
if I can read Alfred Anstin 

—— 


O'Hoaganty. “How d’yez fale towards Spain, oi 
dunno’ r" 

MoLvuneery. ‘‘Oi hov tack down dhe pictare av 
Christopher Colambas from che wall, pnt at in a bag 
wid a rock for company,an’ flang ut into dhe river. 
Thot's how oi fale!" 





oye 


To Miss MiLyuns, Aan» now 


